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In Everything Give Thanks 


By William Bernard Norton 


Gal. 5 : 15-26; 6: 7-3 


N everything give thanks! 
When bread in fulness is thy dajly store, 
When near thy dwelling comes no plague nor blight, 
When boding ills forecast no coming night, 
When to thy riches each day addeth more, 
Say not, “ My. hand hath gotten me this wealth.” 
Remember who it is that gives thee power. 
The cunning hand and brain, the glow of health,— 
Receive them humbly as God’s freewill dower. 
To boasting give no place! 
Thine own is all of grace, 
In everything give thanks! 


In everything give thanks! 
When fail the flocks and herds, and fields are bare, 
When lips needs press the bitter cup of pain, 
When each day’s close marks loss where once was 
gain, 
O troubled soul! remember, in thy care, 
The Master took the symbols of his death,— 
With thanks he broke the bread and poured the wine. 
Scourged Paul and Silas praised with every breath ; 
Habakkuk’s field more barren was than thine. 
Despair not! Trust and pray! 
Commit to God thy way ! 
In everything give thanks! 


Evanston, Ix. 








Is the name of every member of your class goin to appear 
on the ** Mystery Box Honor Roll’? of The Sunday School 
Times, which will be published in these columns next 
autumn? Itis a simple matter to insure this, but it may 
work wonders in the interest and life of your class. Send 
@ postal request to the Times for full particulars. 
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The Sin of Weakness 

Everything that is worth doing calls for resist- 
ance, and resistance calls forstrength. Therefore it 
is a simple duty to be strong, and downright sin to be 
weak. For strength without limit may be had for the 





seeking and the using, while weakness cannot long 
remain mere weakness ; as Dr. Alexander McLaren 
has well said, ‘‘ weakness is sure sooner or later to 
become wickedness.’’ That is because the Devil is 
alert to give interesting occypation to those who are 
not strong workers on the other side. The only sure 
escape from the sin of weakness is to find something 
worth doing, and then to do it hard. The Devil 
never stops Aés hard work, and it takes strength to 


whip him. 
. — e 
Avoiding Waste Effort 


kt is well to give neither thought nor energy to 
that for which we have no responsibility. ‘* Don't 
waste your strength holding on to the earth. Let the 
earth hold you,’’ wrote one in wise counsel to a friend. 
There ave duties for which each one of us is solely 
responsible, and which demand our unimpaired best. 
They cannot be properly cared for if we are wasting 
any part of our energy in ‘* holding on to the earth.’’ 
There is an attraction of gravitation, created and sup- 
plied for our special needs; in every sphere of life. We 
are to accept its service gratefully, without trying to 
have any part in it, and remembering that those who 
accomplish most for God and their fellow-men are 
those who accept most fully and freely everything that 
God offers to do for them. . 
x 
One’s Best the True Index 

Every man has within him the possibility of 
living up to the best record that he has ever, for a 
single instant of time, made. But no man need ever 


repeat his unworthier moments, This truth has been 
well emphasized by pointing out that the saying ‘‘A 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link’’ is utterly 


false in the field of character. That saying, to be sure, 


often represents the world’s estimate of a man. But 
Christ answers, ‘‘ ‘A chain is as strong as its strongest 
link,‘ if it is linked to me,’’ and daily he works the 
mitacle of putting that impossible law to glorious 
proof. Our best of yesterday is only an earnest of 
what our best of to-morrow may be. Our weak links 
may be put wholly into the past, if we will. Let us 
follow the true index } 
x 


When Loss Brings the Greater Joy 


It is better to lose all we have in God's service 
than to save everything by leaving his service. For 
we never lose as much as we think we are going to by 
holding to him, and we always lose more than we 
think we are going to by turning from him. This fact 
accounts for the sure joy of serving the Lord, and the 
sure bitterness of serving the Devil. An earnest 
pastor, writing of the remarkable way in which a 
neighboring deacon saved his -hay by not working on 
Sunday, while others lost theirs through Sunday labor, 
makes this discerning comment: ‘*And the observa- 
tion of a long life convinces me that even if the dea- 
con’s hay had been ruined, as they predicted, he 
would still have had more enjoyment than they. I 
am satisfied that more joy comes from loss in obeying 
the commandments of God than from any gain in dis- 
obeying them.’’ To ‘rejoice in the Lord always’’ is 
not an impossible command. To rejoice always in 
any one but the Lord zs impossible, 


The Lie, or the Life? 


CHRISTIAN nation rose up and rejoiced last 
week over the restoring to his parents of a little 
child that had been lost. He had been worse 

than lost,—he had been stolen. Affairs of national 
and international importance by common accord took 
second place. Interest in the life-and-death question 
of Packingtown legislation, forecastings of the future 
of Russia, railroad and coal company investigations, 
—these and all other matters of news gave way to the 
story that thrilled every mother and father and child 
in the land that read it: Freddie Muth had been 
found. The prayers that had gone up from countless 
homes and pulpits and Sunday-schools had been 
answered, There was laughing and crying as many 
a mother hugged a little one close to her and thought 
of the heart-breaking joy of the Philadelphia mother 
to whom this great happiness had been grantea. No 
one breathes who could fail to share in the throb of 
thanksgiving that shook the land,—none but the 
stricken, pitiable soul who caused all the earlier 
misery. 

But the public’s first shock of joy at the good news 
was followed at once by a second shock of surprise 
over the clever and totally unexpected method by 
which the child was recovered. A life had been 
saved by a lie,—a series of lies, deliberate, dupli- 
cated, multiplied, published broadcast among a mil- 
lion souls, deceiving and intending to deceive every 
one who saw them except the [little group of men 
who gave them origin. And the originator of the lie 
was the abductor of the child, John Joseph Kean. 

Then there was congratulation indeed. Praise for 
the detectives, the police, and the newspapers, was on 
many a lip, and poured in by letters to the brainy 
saviors of the boy. The Philadelphia papers which, 
acting under an agreement with each other and with 
the police, were the first medium of communicating 


these lies to the world, took modest but unquestioned 
pride in telling what they had done. The falsehoods 
were, within some three days from their first appear- 
ance, unconditionally retracted, such statements as 
the following appearing in the papers : ‘It is due to 
our readers and to [name of paper] to state promi- 
nently that the stories about an ‘ Armenian suspect’ 
in the kidnapping case, and about the Muth boy be- 
ing ‘with relatives,’ were intentionally misleading. 
. +» Justice was served by the suppression of the 
truth, and ix is believed that the public will endorse 
the newspapers’ course.’’ 

Another paper stated, under the head-line ‘‘ White 
Lies Helped to Get Freddie Back,’’ that ‘‘ The news- 
papers of the city assisted in a large measure in the 
recovery of Freddie Muth and the arrest of his ab- 
ductor, for each co-operated with the poitice in pub- 
lishing stories directly the reverse of the truth. This 
course was absolutely necessary in order to effect the 
capture of Kean and recover the boy.’’ 

Another paper, pointing out the sensational features 
of the case, referred proudly to ‘‘a story of more 
than a million people being purposely deceived by 
the newspapers so that one man might be deceived 
and a tiny human life saved, a procedure unheard of 
in the annals of journalism.’’ 

Philadelphia’s Chief of Detectives said heartily : 
*« «7 never knew of such a plan as was carried through 
with the newspapers having been worked before, and 
I think it is one of the finest examples of the confi- 
dence that the public may put in them that could be 
had. We owe them our thanks.’ ... And as Chief 
Donaghy said this, he closed his desk with a snap 
that said as plainly as could be : ‘ The day's work is 
done, and it was a good day's work.’ "’ 

A leading editorial writer had this to say, under the 
title « The Safety of the Family'’: ‘+ By a clever ruse, 
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warrantable under the circumstances, the police of 
this city, with the aid of the newspapers fully in- 
formed and secretly co-operating from the first, suc- 
ceeded yesterday in bringing to a happy close an 
incident that was rapidly assuming tragic proportions. 
. . « It was a delicate and difficult piece of work very 
judiciously managed, and Superintendent Taylor and 
the detective force of the department fully deserve the 
honors accorded to them for a good job well done.’ 
And another editorial writer says in comment on the 
police department's ‘‘ little strategy,’’ ‘‘the end justi- 
fied the means... a result most gratifying and 
beneficial to the community.”’ 

The story of just how the lie was used to bring 
about the abductor’s capture is already well known. 
Kean, the abductor, had written to Muth, the father, 
that unless the papers were silenced the boy would be 
killed, and as a means of silencing the papers Kean 
instructed Muth to tell them that the boy was in the 
hands of relatives, but to keep his letter absolutely 
confidential. Muth laid the whole matter before the 
police department, and they laid all the facts before 
the papers. ‘ithe police had already identified the 
abductor, but could not locate him. In order to lull 
him into a sense of careless security, the police recom- 
mended the papers’ publishing Kean's ‘‘relatives"’ 
story. As the Captain of Detectives,and Superinten- 
dent of Police said to the city editors when they were 
conferring over this step : ‘‘Gentlemen, a human life 
hangs in the balance. We den't know what you will 
think of such a proposition; it's never been done 
before, and it's wilful deceit. But—will you agree to 
print stories that will throw this man off the track ?”’ 
According to their own report, ‘‘the editors held a 
short conference—and agreed.’’ And Muth was made 
to seem to do a little independent lying by the pub- 
lishing of the following ‘‘Personal’’ intended for 
Kean's eye: ‘‘ Letter of June 15 received and kept 
absolutely confidential."’ 

The various lies worked perfectly. Kean himself, 
after his arrest, told how perfectly when he said, ‘I 
went out for a paper, saw the story, and believed 
Muth had kept faith. 1 had intended to get out of 
the city, but thought my plan had succeeded, and 
decided to stay."’ The criminal was lied to, and the 
public was lied to, by the orders of a city’s police 
department, the representatives of law and justice, 
who send a man to prison as a criminal if Ae lies to 
them. And in this way the child-stealing criminal 
was captured, 

It is worth while to consider what effect this widely- 
announced and publicly applauded lying is going to 
have on the school children and the Sunday-school 
children who have been following Freddie Muth’s 
case with breathless interest. Is it true that ‘‘jus- 
tice was served,'’ and that ‘‘the public will endorse 
the newspapers’ course."’ ? Must we admit that ‘‘ this 
course was absolutely necessary in order to effect the 
capture of Kean and recover the boy’’? Is it ‘‘one 
of the finest examples of the confidence that the pub- 
lic may put in them [the newspapers]’’? Has the 
result been ‘‘ most gratifying and beneficial to the 
community’’? Or is it fair to ask which has com- 
mitted the greater crime, John Joseph Kean, or Phila- 
delphia’s Department of Public Safety ? 

Did the end. instify the means? Can any end 
justify the lie as a means? For it must be frankly 
admitted that it would be difficult to imagine a case 
when a lie could be seemingly more desirable, more 
justifiable, than this. = 

There are two root principles that underlie the 
answer to the question. One is, that the saving of a 
human life is not the supreme good, nor an invariable 
duty before whicb all else must yield. This truth is 
universally accepted. Life is willingly, gladly laid 
down, somewhere in the world, every day in the year, 
because of the recognized claim of a higher duty, a 
better good. Every true member of Philadelphia's 
police department believes this, and would have only 
contempt for any member of the force who let the 
saving of his own life or that of a fellow-being take 
higher place than the doing of his duty. Mr. and 
Mrs. Muth would rather sacrifice their restored boy to 
his country’s service than have him live on a coward 
or a shirk when his country needed his life. 

If the saving of life is not always the supreme 
duty, then the question becomes simply this: Was 
the saving of the lost boy's life, or the refusing to lie, 
— if a choice between the two was necessary,—the 
supreme duty? And if it appears that the telling of 
a lie is always and under all circumstances wrong, 
then the life, if God asks it, must yield to the truth. 

And that is just what God would have his children 
recognize. God himself cannot lie. What God can- 
not do, he cannut commission his children to do. 
He is the eternal embodiment of the truth ; he is the 
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truth. His absolute opposite, opposed to him as 
night is opposed to day, darkness to light, is the 
Father of Lies, the Devil. The Truth and the Lie, 
therefore, stand eternally over against each other. 
God controls the forces of one, the Devil controls the 
forces of the other. And when a human being finds 
himself in a position where, like the case of the Muth 
abduction, the only escape from a difficulty seems to 
be a lie, if he admits that he must lie he says in effect : 
‘¢T am now in a position where God himself is power- 
less to help. The truth is of no avail here ; only a lie 
will serve. Therefore I must abandon God, whose 
resources are now useless, and appeal to the Devi, 
the Father of Lies, who alone can help.'’ And that 
appeal is constantly made by mistaken children of 
God who have never squarely faced the fact as to 
whose aid, by the lie, they were summoning. 
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Another error made by the defender of the so- 
called ‘justifiable lie'’ is of assuming to foreknow 
the result of not lying. Noman, not even John 
Joseph Kean, knows to-day that Freddie Muth would 
not have been recovered had no lies been told. Many 
a more desperate situation than that has been safely 
compassed without any appeal to the Devil. God 
has a way, unexpected often because of our faltering 
faith, of honoring even in temporal matters those that 
honor him. cS 

But the deeper question is whether life is worth 
saving at the expense of the lie. Is it better to live 
on by breaking with God, or to hold to him even 
though that means to break with life,—yes, or with 
things that are dearer than life? There is no half- 
way ground here. And no one was ever the loser by 
placing his trust in God rather than in the lie. 
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“The Truth about the Mutual Life ” 


There are few subjects easier to get flamingly in- 
dignant over than the wrong-doing of other men 
which has been discovered and exposed by others 
than ourselves. And the need of President Roose- 
velt’s warning against the danger of the muck-rake 
spirit’s running to seed and denouncing everything as 
hopelessly bad is strikingly exemplified in two out- 
bursts of criticism which have been received by The 
Sunday School Times for publishing a full-page adver- 
tisement of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, in a recent issue, that of June 2. A Mas- 
sachusetts ‘‘old subscriber and admirer’’ expresses 
his bewilderment in this way : 


I cannot understand how a paper of the high moral tone of 
the Times could ever consent to admit to its columns a 
brazenly eulogistic advertisement of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. he principles upon which it has been conducted 
have been shown to be rotten and designedly planned to rob 
policy-holders and enrich a few scoundrels. Two of its high 
officers were indicted a few days ago for felony, and there is 
no doubt in the minds of honest men that its former president 
and others should be served in the’ same way. It Aas im- 
mense reserves, but how got and how much of it has been 
used you ought to know. It is.owing to these great assets that 
it will be able to weather the storm of popular indignation, 
and, ‘‘after the smoke has blown away," pursue again the 
same course of robbing the many and enriching the few. It 
does not seem to me that any pecuniary consideration that 
you may receive for the use of your paper to advertise such a 
scheme of corruption can at all compensate for the loss of 
respect that it will suffer. 


And a New York reader expresses his sorrow in the 
following letter : 


I feel it my duty to tell ~ of how the publishing of such 
an advertisement as that headed ‘‘ The Truth [?] about the 
Mutual Life'’ seems to one who cannot justify any act of dis- 
honest deception, even if it is paid for at so much a page. 
You must know that the honest (?) trustees are the same ones 
that had full charge before the exposures, and that the fact 
that they or their creatures did not steal a// the assets of the 
company is not a vindication. Further, this very advertise- 
ment is only an attempt to vindicate themselves at the expense 
of widows, etc. Further, their new policy is distinctly at the 
expense of the old deferred dividend policy-holders, and there- 
fore dishonest. These facts and more, as an intelligent man, 
you must know. 

The object of The Sunday School Times I always supposed 
was to promote Christ's kingdom, and not to be the bribed, or 
better, paid medium of a corrupt corporation for deceiving the 

ublic. I hope you will pardon my plain speaking. I do not 

y this wish to condemn or judge you, but to simply tell you 
how it appears to me. It has reduced the whole paper for me 
to the une of sordid modern commercialism. 


The simple error made by both of these correspond- 
ents is that of assuming to know a good many things 
that are not so. The Sunday School Times has no 
intention of abandoning its principle of many years’ 
standing, which is to admit no advertising to its col- 
umns without satisfying itself of the good faith and the 
financial reliability of the advertiser, as viewed solely 
from the standpoint of the readers’ interests. And 
the publishing of the Mutual Life advertisement is no 
exception to this rule. Merely because the two read- 
ers quoted make sweeping and ignorant statements 
and accusations does not make itso. The Editor, 
and the public generally, would be interested to know, 
for example, upon what actual information these 
critics base their statements 

(1.) That this advertisement is an act of ‘‘ dishonest 
deception."’ 

(2.) That this advertisement is only an attempt b 
the Mutual Life to vindicate itself at the expense of 
widows, etc. 

(3.) That its new policy is distinctly at the expense 
of the old policy-holders, and therefore dishonest. 


(4.) That the Mutual Life is going to resume the 
corrupt practises that dishonored its past. 

As a matter of fact, none of these statements is in 
accord with the facts or the probabilities, and this 
can readily be tested by any one who desires to get 
at the facts. A long-time Philadelphia reader of The 
Sunday School Times, an intimate friend and business 
associate, during almost a generation, of the late H. 
Clay Trumbull and John D. Wattles, the founders of 
the business and editorial policy upon which The 
Sunday School.Times is now conducted, has, for ex- 
ample, brought out certain facts which are significant 
in this connection. He has had occasion to investi- 
gate the affairs of the Mutual Life in the protection 
of his own interests as a policy-holder, and has written 
a long letter to the Chicago Daily News, from which 
letter the following points are worth noting as bearing 
directly upon the above criticisms : 


What shall T do about my life insurance ? 

This question is one of serious importance to many who, 
like myself, have insurance policies of long standing. 

According to the law lately passed by the New York Legis- 
lature, all the trustees of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
panies of New York state must go out of office next fall, 
although they, may be re-elected by the policy holders. , . . 

I have a large policy in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, on which I have paid premiums for many years. 

I cannot afford to lose either what I have paid, or the in- 
surance covered by the policy, and am reaching an age when 
it ought to be a sure and valuable asset for my family. 

When the insurance exposure occurred I was angry and 
alarmed. 

The McCurdy extravagance, not alone in the amounts 
wrongly absorbed by the family, but in the entire manage- 
ment, was enormous. 

No one has a correct idea of the total amount, because this 
extravagance extended through all the ramifications of the 
business, and cannot be tabulated, or even ascertained. 

I believe the McCurdy family will yet be forced to make 
some restitution, and that justice will overtake those whose 
acts were fraudulent, and they will be rightly punished, but 
I want protection of my present interests as well as thé right- 
ing of past ge 

Like many others, my first thought was that entirely new 
people must manage the business, and every one connected 
with the old management must go. . . .-[The letter then men- 
tions the different groups or committees of persons calling for 
policy-holders’ proxies in order to vote them, and thus ‘' pro- 
tect’’ the policy-holder, and warns the public against these ; 
then continues] 

It certainly would be folly for me to reduce my insurance by 
taking a paid up policy for a less amount than I now have, if 
my present policy is good, and it would be equally foolish to 
accept the cash surrender value and lose the insurance, unless 
the company is absolutely worthless. 

Having carefully investigated the proposed helps as here- 
tofore named, I am obliged to reject them, as only ‘‘jumping 
from the frying pan into the fire,’ and, although the frying 
pan has in this instance been mighty hot, the untried fire 
might be infinitely worse. 

At this point it occurred to me to make an investigation of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company on my own account, 
knowing that such investigation would be absolutely and 
wholly in the interest of this policy-holder. 

Being a business man, I naturally inquired first as to the 
safety of the invested funds of the company. I found that in 
this department no discreditable, or even unwise, action had 
been found in the severe investigation of the Armstrong Com- 
mittee. 

I further found that in conservative financial circles the in- 
vestments of the Mutual Life were considered as models, so 
much so, in fact, that the late Frederick Tappan, President of 
the New York Clearing House, and President of the Gallatin 
National Bank, put a clause in his will authorizing his execu- 
tors to invest his estate in any securities held by the Mutual 
Life. Next, I made careful inquiry regarding the officers of 
the company, and found that every one, from Mr. Richard 
McCurdy down, who had in any way been connected with the 
former mismanagement, was out. 

So complete has been the change that nine out of ten of the 
highest officers, from the president down, have resigned. 

ot only this, but L,found that lawsuits had already been 
begun in several cases, and soon would be in others, against 
heding parties, to secure both restitution and punishment. 

I satisfied myself that one of the conditions insisted on by 
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Mr; Choate before consenting to act as counsel for the 

Mutual Life-was that he should be aided in every way in 

penene every guilty man, and that no wrong-doer should 
protected. 

Mr. Choate’s character and reputation are such that I feel 
sure my insurance interests will honestly cared for by him. 

Very carefully I paveotigated the character and past record 

of the new president, Mr. Charles A. Peabody, and the in- 
sinuations that he is, or will be, dominated by Mr. H. H. 
Rogers in the interest of the Standard Oil Company, or by 
Mr. Geo Baker in the interest of the First National Bank, 
and satisfied myself that Mr. Peabody's character and ability 
are of the highest order, and that the insinuations are abso- 
lutely untrue, and are circulated solely for the purpose of 
either. damaging the Mutual Life, or to advance the ambitions 
of certain individuals whose personal interests are of more 
importance than the best care of my insurance, which is the 
one question of vital interest to me. 
. The new vice-president, Mr. Emory McClintock, is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the ablest actuary in the insurance 
world, and is a man whose life-long efforts have been in the 
interest of the policy-holders, and against whose character or 
acts there has never been a whisper of suspicion. 

I found that of the other officers, those who remain from the 
former administration are men of known ability and proved 
character, while my inquiries regarding the new men brought 
such information as entitle them to my confidence, and I 
learned with special gratification that economies already in 
force are saving large sums of money, and that much larger 
savings in expenses are now being planned. 

The purpose of those who are anxious to secure the proxies 
of the policy-holders is stated to be the change of the Board of 
‘Trustees, but on investigation I find that the trustees that were 
in sympathy with, or responsible for, the prismanaquaiens of 
the past have largely gone, and the lawsuits recently brought 
against the others will undoubtedly vacate their offices. 

It is my belief, as the result my investigation. that the 

resent administration ofthe Mutual Life Insurance Company 


‘is thoroughly honest and capable, and now that the one-man 


power is broken every trustee and officer will be ambitious to 
make a record for the company and himself that will not only 
commend itself to the policy-holders and. the public at large, 
but which will in time result in largely increased dividends. 

The time has come when calm, business sense is needed in 
this matter. Nothing is more valuable than good life insurance, 
and it is the part of prudence and wisdom for every man to 
carry for the benefit of his family in case of death, or loss of 
property, as much insurance as he can afford. 

This should be done asa protection, and not as a specula- 
tion, and in my judgment not the least of the benefits resulting 


‘from the insurance upheaval is the abolishing of the. deferred 


dividend speculative policy, and the placing of life insurance 
upon its proper foundation of sure protection. 

Life insurance conditions are all the better because of the 
exposure of wrong-doing, and life insurance to-day is ‘safer 
than ever before. 

In the case of the Mutual Life the investigation has shown 
fraud, extravagance, and mismanagement, but it has also 
shown that at the center the company is absolutely safe and 
sound, and that every policy is secure. 

The result has been, not to raise’questién'as to the sound- 
ness of the company (rather it has proved its soundness be- 
yond discussion), but 'to show that we havé’ been defrauded of 
part of our dividends, and: have paid more ‘for our insurance 
than we ought. : 

The past cannot be changed, but it should be used as a les- 
son. for the future, and in my judgment the great present 
danger is that in our righteous indignation we x 4 do our- 
selves greater harm than the entire McCurdy family have 
done us in the past. 


It is interesting also to note what the relentless, 
unsparing inquisitor for the Armstrong Committee, 
Charles E. Hughes, whose masterly cross-examination 
revealed the corruption in.the companies which he 


examined, said last month, ata dinner of. the Life 


Underwriters’ Association of New York. His words 
indicate what Ae thinks of the future of the very com- 
panies that he so mercilessly dissected : 

We have had great companies exposed to close and un- 
sparing analysis, only to find that their solidity was as the 
rock of Gibraltar. It has been said and was said frequently 
during. the course of the investigation, You are not paying 
much attention to the good things of life insurance. Read the 
report of the Insurance Committee. You will find in that 
report a statement of the increase of business, of the assets, of 
the liabilities, of the reserves, for all those matters which enter 
into a proper consideration of their true standing. ; 

But I tell you, gentlemen, when a physician is performing an 
operation which is imperatively demanded, he has no time to 
indulge in beautiful discourses about the genetal health and 
appetite of the patient. But now that the operation has been 
performed, there was no hesitancy, but great pleasure and 
pride, in stating in the report to the committee that the ques- 
tions that had been discussed were not those which affected 
solvency, but those which affected administration. 

There are a few questions that should be fairly con- 
sidered by every one who, like the Massachusetts and 
New York readers, may be tempted to denounce in a 
wholesale way anything that the companies that 
have been investigated now say or do; and they are 
these : . 

Is life insurance in general a curse or a blessing ? 

Would it be well to have the three companies 
whose past Aas had in it so much of corruption now 
wiped out of existence, or not? 

Shall we assume that the word of the new men 
whose records have been good, and who claim to be 
honestly striving to rehabilitate the companies whose 
affairs are now entrusted to them, is false or true? 

Shall The Sunday School Times and the public 
generally lend itself now to tearing down or to build- 
ing up the reconstructed life insurance activities of 
this country ? 

There can be only one answer‘to these questions, 
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and that answer must be constructive, not destructive ; 
optimistic, not pessimistic ; hopeful, not discouraged. 
The question has been discussed here not at all in 
order to vindicate The Sunday School Times in pub- 
lishing the advertisement of a life insurance com- 
pany. That is a comparatively minor matter, and 
the Times is ready to rest its reputation upon its rec- 
ord, newly made with each week's issue, as to whether 
any principles of righteousness are ever sacrificed to 
its advertising income. But the life insurance ques- 
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tion is a matter that vitally affects the welfare of every 

home in the land. It is of living importance that 

men should recognize their duty to their homes and 

to their country now by deheving in the future of life 

insurance and of the reconstructed companies out of 

which so much that was wrong has been swept away. — 
In every effort to assist in bringing this to pass The 

Sunday School Times confidently claims the co-oper- 

ation of the thoughtful, right-minded Christian citi- 

zenship of America. 
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Were the Samaritans Worthy or Unworthy ? 





By James A. Montgomery, Ph.D., Instructor in the Old Testament, Philadelphia Divinity School 





The Problem of the Samaritans 


HE word ‘‘problem’’- in connection with the 
Bible doubtless suggests a query to the devout 
reader :. Why should the Bible, which is God's 

own book for simple people, contain problems ? 

A twofold answer may be given. In the first place, 
the Bible history is so knit into the whole texture of 
human life that it cannot but itself be part and parcel 
of the supreme problem of human existence and nature. 
Accordingly we find the Bible far more often simply 
setting forth facts as they are than expounding their 
explanations. Im the second place, the existence of 
such problems in Holy Writ has a fine teaching value. 
They force the true student to the closer consideration 
of the passages in which they’occur, and, whether or 
not the result of his work is directly valuable, there 
always accrues a more exact, and so a better, un- 
derstanding of the Bible, because of the labor ex- 
pended and the spirit of careful research generated. 

The Samaritans constitute just such a problem. 
The working out of its details must be confined to 
specialists, yet their investigations add important con- 
tributions to our understanding of the New Testament 
passages in which that people act a part, and the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times has very wisely 
chosen the subject’ of the Samaritans for the sake of 
the sidelights it throws upon the lesson before us and 
upon the Bible at large... Probably the majority of 
the students of this week’s lesson are asking the initial 
quéstion concerning: our’problem : Who were the 
Samaritans? 


Who Were the Samaritans.? 


The story of the origin of the Samaritans is given 
in 2 Kings 17. According to this narrative, the early 
Samaritan religion was. syncretistic, that is, a mixture 
of different elements, having arisen from the amalga- 
mation of the ancient religion of Northern Israel with 
the heathen cults which the Assyrian colonists had 
brought with them to their new home. 

There are several historical problems connected 
with this narrative, but’so far as the New Testament 
age is concerned, and indeed for several preceding 
centuries, it is an assured fact of history that the 
Samaritans had become a thoroughly Jewish sect. By 
our Lord’s day ‘they were strictly monotheistic and 
non-idolatrous ; their Bible was the Pentateuch, the 
earliest portion of the Jewish Scriptures to receive 
canonization ; their whole life was ordered by that 
body of law in the same rigorous spirit which pre- 
vailed in Judaism. 

They differed, however, from the Jews in not going 
to the same extreme of casuistical development of law 
which the Pharisees worked out, and hence had many 
points in common with the Sadducees, who were on 
the whole the conservative, non-progressive party in 
Judaism. In fact, just as modern Rabbinism is the 
logical outcome of Pharisaism, so the Samaritans are 
to a certain extent the surviving remnant of the ancient 
Sadduczean tendencies, In one very important point 
of doctrine they were in exact agreement with the 
Sadducees, namely, in the denial of the resurrection 
of the dead. The Bible student recalls how both 
Jesus and Paul came into controversy with the Sad- 
ducees on this difference of faith. It should be noted, 
however, that the Samaritans yielded finally to the 
pressure of the more progressive doctrine, and we 
know that since the fourth century the dogma of the 
resurrection has been one of the chief tenets of Sa- 
maritanism. 

But the cardinal point of difference between Jew 
and Samaritan was that concerning the true place of 
worship of the God of Israel, a dispute stated by the 
Samaritan woman in her conversation with Jesus : 
‘*Our fathers worshipped in this mountain, and ye 
say, that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought 


to worship.’’ ‘*This mountain’’ is Gerizim, the 
southerly one of the pair of lofty hills lying on either 
side of Shechem, which has ever been the metropolis 
of the Samaritans, The doctrine of its sanctity was 
based upon the narrative of the great ratification of 
the covenant with Jehovah which is given in Deut- 
eronomy 27, and which in the eyes of the Samaritans 
gave a sanction to Gerizim which Jerusalem, far 
younger as an Israelitish sanctuary, could not possess. 
Of course the Jew pointed for the consecration of 
Jerusalem to the history contained in the later books 
of his canon from the time of. David down, but this 
argument was disallowed by the Samaritans, to whom 
the Pentateuch alone was the Bible. 


Schismatics Rather than Heretics 


The difference, then, between Jew and Samaritan 
was not so much a matter of religious faith ; the Sa- 
maritans were not so much heretics in Jewish eyes as 
schismatics, who had broken the unity of Israel and 
the oneness of Israel’s worship. The very fact that 
in most details of doctrine and practise the two com- 
munities were identical served only to exasperate 
their mutual hatred. Local pride, historical tradition, 
sectarian division, opposed the two communities to 
each other more strongly than would have been the 
case if they had differed more widely on essential 
points of creed. This phenomenon of sectarian 
hatred has been again and again illustrated in Chris- 
tian history, where we find sects closely related en- 
gaged in the most acrimonious warfare. | It is like the 
dispute between brothers of one household ; there is 
nothing more cruel. 

On account of this uncertain line of demarcation 
between the two sects, we observe that the problem 
of the Samaritans was a severe one for the Jewish 
lawyers, whose ‘treatment of the subject is preserved 
throughout the Talmud and ‘some other Rabbinic 
writings. They were forced to recognize the Samari- 
tans as Israelites, and as followers of the Mosaic law, 
even if not of the scribes who ‘‘sit on Moses’ seat.’’ 
At the same time any recognition of the Samaritan 
community involved a stultification of the Jewish 
ecclesiastical position, which stood and fell with the 
idea of the one church and the one sanctuary. Hence 
Rabbinic casuistry was stretched to the breaking- 
point in the attempt to define the. status of the Sa- 
maritans,—again a phenomenon which appears is 
Christendom in the attitude of any sect with an 
historic consciousness and developed organization, 
towards another which it does not consider to possess 
the same marks of validity. 

It is in the light of this vexed treatment of the Sa. 
maritans by the Jews that we have to approach the 
questions arising from the appearance of that people 
in the New Testament. Many of the problems are 
solved by Rabbinic references, while on the other 
hand the New Testament gives capital illustrations of 
the Jewish position. These latter at the same time 
are the more valuable because they offer evidence for 
a period earlier than that of the compilation of the 
Talmud. 


The Samaritans in the New Testament 


Twice did our Lord receive inhospitable treatment 
at the hands of the Samaritans (John 4; Luke 9g: 
51 ff) ; twice did he give directions concerning the 
preaching of his Gospel to the Samaritans (Matt. Io : 
5 ; Acts 1 : 8) ; twice did he point a moral from the 
virtues of the Samaritans (Luke to : 25 ff ; 17: 11 ff); 
once he himself was given the opprobrious epithet of 
‘‘Samaritan’’ (John 8 : 48). We have also the his- 
tory of the founding of the Christian church in Sama- 
ria (Acts 8), and one further reference to the Christian 
community there (15 : 3). y 

In the narratives of Jesus’ meeting with the Samar- 
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itan woman at Jacob's Well and of his unsuccessful 
attempt to spend a night in an inhospitable Samaritan 
village we find Jesus and his disciples passing through 
Samaritan territory, drinking from Samaritan vessels, 
eating of the food of Samaritans, accepting their hos- 
pitality. It might be thought that all this indicates 
an unheard-of liberality on the part of Jesus. But in 
matter of fact exactly the same social conditions are 
presented in the dicta and anecdotes of the rabbis in 
the Talmud. The latter lays down the positive rule 
that the land of the Samaritans, their waters, etc., are 
clean. Hence we have to correct the statements 
given by even first-rate authorities to the effect that 
the Jews avoided Samaria as unclean ; the simple 
reason why the Jews preferred to go by the round- 
about Perzean route was to avoid the quarrelsome 
people of the land. So far as we have evidence for 
this period, the food of the Samaritans was in general 
regarded as clean by the Jews, and eaten with little or 
no hesitation ; only subsequently, by a process ex- 
tending from the second to the fourth century, was it 
brought under the ban. 

Against this position might be quoted John 4:9: 
‘‘ For Jews have no dealings with Samaritans.’’ But 
the best Greek manuscripts do not contain this clause, 
and it is probably to be regarded as an interpolation. 
Also ecclesiastically the Samaritans had latent rights 
in the Jewish church ; the Samaritan leper was bid- 
den, along with his Jewish comrades, to show himself 
according to the Jewish ritual to the Jewish priests. 
Now we learn from Josephus that Samaritan pilgrims 
used to frequent the Jewish feasts, and from the Tal- 
mud that their vows and free-will offerings were ac- 
cepted at the temple. We have to remember that, 
after all, the only condition for the admission of a 
Samaritan into the Jewish church was his acquiesence 
in Judaism. 

On the other hand, Jesus and his apostles treated 
the Samaritans in the same way.as did the rabbis— 
namely, as a sectarian body outside of the Jewish 
church. Thus, when Jesus first sent forth his disci- 
ples as evangelists, they were not to preach in Sama- 
ritan towns, This distinction was not broken down 
until after the Lord’s resurrection. In this, Jesus 
followed strictly his principle of confining himself to 
‘«the lost sheep of the house of Israel,'’ although that 
it was not an absolute rule as against the Samaritans 
any more than as against the Gentiles (comp. Mark 
7: 24 ff) is shown by the sequel of his encounter 
with the Samaritan woman, when he preached his 
gospel to her co-religionists with unaccustomed ful- 
ness (John 4: 39 ff; comp. v. 24 f). But the Sama- 
ritans, while distinguished from the Jews, were 
equally distinguished from: the Gentiles (Acts 1 : 8), 
and the church extended its mission to Samaria with- 
out any special revelation as in, the case of Cornelius, 
or any disputings on the part of the Judaizers, such 
as opposed Paul upon his missionary triumphs. 


The Virtues of the Samaritans 


The subject of this week's lesson, ‘‘ The Parable of 
the Good Samaritan,"’ is of course a product of Jesus’ 
parabolic art. The force of its moral might seem to 
be weakened by the fallacy that pervades most fic- 
tion ; it may be argued to wit: that Jesus invented a 
figure of a Good Samaritan which was not true to real- 
ity. But the reverse is the case. The Talmud abun- 
dantly shows that the Jews found and recognized 
virtues in the Samaritans. In fact, one Talmudic 
dictum has it that ‘‘in those points of the law which 
the Samaritans observe, they are more scrupulous 
than the Jews themselves.’’ There is even an anec- 
dote given of an act of Samaritan courtesy towards a 
Jewish rabbi. 

This parable of Jesus’ contains, therefore, no fal- 
lacy, and his hearers may have been personally ac- 
quainted with actual good Samaritans. The choice 
of a Samaritan for hero was dictated by the necessity 
to present a character who was at once alien and bit- 
terly adverse to the Jews, and¥ withal one who would 
feel abhorrence on ritual grounds towards the bloody 
body of the traveler who had fallen among thieves. 
Again, in the history of the gratitude of the Samaritan 
leper, we have an historical proof of the existence 
among the Samaritans of the fundamental element of 
true religion. The abusive epithet used of Jesus that 
he was ‘‘a Samaritan and had a devil*’ did not mean, 
‘to the present writer's mind, that the Samaritans: were 
regarded as unclean or utterly reprobate, but that they 
were fools and crazy by reason of their absurd doc- 
trines (comp. John 8 : 52). 


The Samaritans as They Are To-day 


I conclude with calling attention to the fact that the 
Samaritan sect still survives in Shechem, the modern 
Nablus, and maintains its historic worship on Geri- 
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zim. It is the sole survival of ancient Israel upon its 
ancestral soil ; it alone keeps up the hoary sacrifices 
of Israel, at least in the feast of the passover. The 
student should read some accounts given by modern 
travelers concerning this petrified sect hailing from 
Old Testament times, especially the descriptions of 
their passover celebration. I would suggest Dean 
Stanley's classic account in his ‘‘ Lectures on the 
Jewish Church,’’ or Dr. Trumbull’s description in his 
«Studies in Oriental Social Life.’’ The best general 
sketch in English of-the history, literature, and the- 
ology, of the Samaritans is to be found in the article 
‘«Samaritans,’’ in the ‘‘ Jewish Encyclopedia."’ 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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What Their Surrender Meant 
By Addison Ballard, D.D. 


UR houses were within eye-shot of one another, 
and we were back and forth in them almost 
every day. They of the other house were a 
young married couple. The union being in every 
way a congenial one, they were the happiest of the 
happy in their new home,—a bond all the more 
strong and tender because hallowed by a common 
love to the same Saviour. His position as a univer- 
sity professor being exactly suited to one of his fine 
literary tastes, combined with a fondness and aptitude 
for teaching, gave promise of a long, successful, and 
happy career. 

The thwarting of these fondly cherished hopes 
came in a wholly unlooked for time and way. Soon 
after the birth of their second child the young mother 
was taken with a severe pulmonary illness, not alarm- 
ing at first, but steadily persistent and increasingly 
violent. The symptoms at length pointed to slow and 
remediless consumption. Although grievously con- 
cerned for the final result, the husband would not for 
weeks allow himself to despair of her ultimate restora- 
tion to her former unimpaired hea}th. But, despite 
all that the best medical skill and the most faithful 
nursing could do, the physician was forced, at length, ~ 
to pronounce the case beyond: hope of cure. 

Calling at my friend’s house soon after this fateful 
announcement, he met mie at the door, took me by 
the hand, and led me.-into a room apart, and, while 
we were kneeling in prayer, although it was with 
streaming tears and in an agony of grief, he then and 
there made a full surrender of that dearest treasure of 
his heart which he acknowledged as a now sovereignly 
recalled gift of his Heavenly Father's love. 

The surrender was complete. The battle against 
doubt and dread and despair was fought to so clear 
and decisive an issue as never, even for a moment 
afterward, to be renewed. Victory over death was 
won weeks in advance of its approach. ‘The invalid’s 
trust had been serene and unshaken from the first. 
Now they were one in confident assurance that all 
had been ordered in infinite wisdom and love. Their 
earthly companionship was indeed soon to be broken, 
but it would ere long be renewed in a brighter and 
happier sphere, never to suffer interruption again. 

The sick-room, on which had rested the gloom of 
the husband's hitherto inconsolable grief, is so bright- 
ened by his changed look and manner that friends are 
drawn to it by the cheerful greetings with which their 
visits are now met, The sunshine which floods the 
room typifies the confiding love which now brightens 
all hearts and faces. It is the joy of sweet and lov- 
ing surrender. And it continues to the end. 

In an even more beautiful way the invalid mother 
evinced the reality and depth of the like joy-imparting 
surrender. The new-born child was sent miles away 
in the country, to a faithful nurse who was in the habit 
of bringing the baby in every few days for the mother 
to see: A friend suggested to the mother that this 
was mistaken kindness on the part of the nurse, 
owing to the new pain which each of these part- 
ings must give her. ‘‘Oh, no,’’ she said. ‘‘I had 
my final parting with the little fellow weeks ago. I 
gave him up to God as soon as I was assured that 
I was not going to get well. The pain of parting 
is over. Let the nurse bring him in as she has been 
doing.’’ 

How.well for us, could. we as God's children an- 
ticipate our appointed end by an immediate, full, and 
loving surrender to Him of our whole earthly life, and 
of all, even the most valued, of our earthly plans, 
ambitions, possessions, and hopes. From the mo- 
ment of such voluntary divesting ourselves of it, then, 
and then only, do we enter on our fullest enjoyment 
of the world. 
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‘seems to say, ‘Cheer up, cheer up!’ 
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A Joke on Aunt Helen 
By Frances Margaret Fox 


ICHARD was a little country boy who lived in a 
big white house on a hill. - He was a happy, 
rosy youngster who loved jokes. That was the 

reason he was so pleased when his mother read Aunt 
Helen's letter at the dinner table, in which she said 
she wished to know for herself how the farm looked 
in March. Besides that she was studying birds, and 
wanted to get out in the country where she would be 
sure to see the first birds of spring. 

It was safe and easy to play jokes on Aunt Helen, 
because she was so good-natured and strangely inno- 
cent. Richard could scarcely wait for Saturday. 

‘*Now, Sonny,’’ cautioned his mother, ‘Aunt 
Helen will be tired from her journey, and you mustn’t 
bother her the first thing with your nonsense. Don't 
try any of your jokes until Monday.’’ 

Richard agreed because, of course, he had to obey 
his mother. 

Aunt Helen was glad to see little Richard, and it 
was a happy family that gathered around the break- 
fast table Sunday morning, although the boy insisted 
that it was hard to wait a day longer before the fun 
began. Aunt Helen pretended to be thankful for a 
few hours of peace. 

«« You just wait,’’ warned Richard, mischief spark- 
ling in his eyes. ‘* You'll have to watch out to- 
morrow.”’ 

A little later, as Aunt Helen sat by the bay window 
reading, she suddenly raised her head and listened. 

‘«Richard,’’ she asked, ‘‘ have you seen any birds 
yet this spring? I certainly thought I heard one 
then !’’ ‘ 

‘*Maybe you did,’’ said the boy. 
robin yesterday.”’ 

‘*Well!’’ exclaimed Aunt Helen, ‘‘some kind of 
a bird is singing this minute. I’ m going to the door. 
There !’’ she cried. ‘It is a bird; hear it? It 
It isn’t a 
I wonder 


«Pa saw a 


robin, the tones are entirely different. 
what it can be!”’ ' 

By the time the little boy reached the door the bird 
had stopped singing. When Aunt Helen put down 
her book again and rushed to the verandah to hear 
the bird, Richard was close at her heels. 

‘‘Cheer up, cheer up!’’ sang the bird. Aunt 
Helen glanced over the snow-covered fields, and 
scanned every near-by tree and bush. Where was 
the bird? — ‘Cheer up, cheer up !’’ it repeated. 

‘¢Oh, what a lovely singer !’’ cried Aunt Helen. 
««Such clear, sweet notes; Where can it be? Why, 
Richard, what is the matter with you? Are you hav- 
ing a fit? What are you laughing about ?’’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ replied Richard, trying to straighten his 
face, ‘‘ I’m just thinking of a good, new joke !”’ 

‘« Think away,’’ said Aunt Helen, ‘‘jokes don’t be- 
gin until to-morrow. Listen, Richard, I heard the 
bird again. I wonder if it is a meadow-lark? The 
books don’t say the meadow-lark sings ‘ cheer up !’’ 

-Aunt Helen had so much to say in the house about 
her bird that the whole family became interested, 
though Richard was the only one who foliowed her to 
the door every few minutes for a glimpse of the bird. 
At last the young rascal declared that he saw it. 

*« What color was it ?’’ demanded Aunt Helen. 

‘* Mostly white,’’ was the reply. 

‘* Perhaps it was a snowbird,’’ suggested Richard's 
mother. ‘‘Queer that it stays around the house so 
long. I should think it would fly away.”’ 

‘«It can’t !’’ chuckled Richard. 

‘Think I'll look for your bird,’’ declared Rich- 
ard’s father, opening the outside door. 

‘Hear it, hear it!’’ exclaimed Aunt Helen. 
‘«such strong, clear tones !"’ 

Richard’s father began to laugh. ‘‘Come,’’ said 
he, ‘‘here is your bird,’’ and he pointed toward the 
squeaking windmill. ‘‘ We always thought that bird 
sang ‘ More grease, more grease !’’ 

‘« Fhought jokes weren't to begin before to-morrow 
morning,’’ roared the boy. 

Some way, after that, Aunt Helen didn’t seem to 
enjoy the voice of the windmill. 

ALBION, MicH. 
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What Live Superintendents Are Doing 


Successful Summer Attendance 


In planning to keep our attendance up to the year’s 
average during the warm weather or depression period 
we decided to make each Sunday a special day, and give 
the management of the school for that day into the hands 
of the one, or ones, to whom it had been assigned. In 
this way we first had ‘‘ Boys’ Sunday,’’ on which the boys 
had full charge, arranging the decorations and program, 
selecting the songs, responsive readings, and other exer- 
“cises to be used on that day, and in every way having the 
direction of the session. One of the young men was 
chosen (previously) by vote of the boys to conduct the ex- 
ercises, Following this we had ‘‘Girls’ Sunday,’’ on 
which one of the young ladies, previously chosen by the 
girls, conducted the opening and closing exercises, and 
everything was arranged for and carried out by the girls. 
In like manner we had ‘‘Junior,’’ ‘‘ Intermediate,’’ 
**Senior,’’ ‘Associate Superintendent,’’ ‘‘ Sunshine ’”’ 
(on which we had a special printed program in which the 
thought of sunshine both materially and as symbolic of 
. God’s love was made the distinctive feature), and lastly 
**Superintendent’s Sunday.’? These exercises were all 
entered into heartily by our members, and the attendance 
was equal to that of other seasons of the year, and far above 
the warm weather period of former years. Of course, al- 
though ostensibly the school was carried on by the differ- 
ent ones, the superintendent and his associates guided and 
controlled by an unseen hand. We considered it so much 
of a success that we shall use a similar method this year.— 
P. G. Wood, Corry, Pa. 


The Vacation Problem 


One of the problems which the summer season brings to 
the Sunday-school has to do with those scholars—which in 
city schools is no small number—who go away for a more 
or less prolonged vacation. In some instances they go to 
places where there is no Sunday-school near, and, some- 
times, even when there is one close at hand, they are apt 
to neglect it. So many scholars seem to think that vaca- 
tion time exémpts from religious duties as well as from 
those which we are accustomed to call secular, and too 
many parents countenance the idea. A very practical 

inquestion, then, for the Sunday-school ‘to face is this: ‘‘ Is 
there any way in which our pupils, when absent. on their 
holidays, can be helped to retain their connection with 
their school ?’? So much depends upon their doing so, for 
it frequently happens that those pupils wHo are nearing an 
age when they think it is time to leave the Sunday-school’s 
fostering .care (alas, that such an idea should ever have 
been let loose! ), are apt not to find their way back into 
the school on their return. The vacation period has been 
used as a convenient way of separating from it. If, how- 
ever, any means had been used to keep them in touch with 
their school during those weeks of absence they would, 
without much difficulty, resume their places in their re- 
spective classes on their return, 

Not only so, but, granting that there would be no diffi- 
culty in this respect as far as the majority are concerned, 
what of all the lessons lost during this time? Will the 
pupil as readily take up his study where the sequence is no 
longer known? Is not the teacher’s task, under such con- 
ditions, most difficult? But if the study of the lessons has 
continued during the time of absence there is no such 
problem for him to face. 

The following suggestions, in dealing with this vacation 
problem, may be found helpful. They are not simply the- 
oretical. They have been tried, and have worked well in 
the writer’s school: ' 

1. Before vacation time begins let the superintendent 
announce publicly from his desk for several successive 
Sundays that he would like all those who intend going 
away for a vacation to bid him ‘‘ good-by ’’ before they go. 
He will, of course, give an opportunity for these scholars 
to do so at the close of the school session, and he will find 
that every boy and girl going away will take advantage of 
his invitation, If they do not, then there is something 
wrong in the relations between the superintendent and the 
scholars. ; 

2. As each pupil comes in turn let the superintendent 
inquire of him: 

(1.) Where he is going. 

(2.) When he is going. 

(3-) The length of his absence. 

All this information he carefully tabulates. Then he 
presents each scholar with a Vacation Report Card, similar 
to the one below, explaining that he is to present it to the 
superintendent of the school, to which he will go during 
his absence, the first Sunday he attends, and that he is to 
bring it back with him, properly filled in and signed, when 
he returns from his vacation. He is told that the marks 
he gains while away will be credited to him in his own 
class, and so he will retain his class-standing. Then, with 
a hearty handshake and good wishes for a happy holiday, 
the superintendent bids his scholar ‘‘ good-by,’’ and that 
ko, or girl will not soon forget the instructions. 

3. If the pupil happens to be going to a place where 
there is no Sunday-school, he is given a Home Department 
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1 In marking, will the teacher please use the following plan: 


Attendance, 1. 
At church, 1. 
Bibles, 1. 
Home study, r. 











quarterly and a report envelope, and is instructed as to 
their use. 

Thus the scholar retains connection with his own school, 
loses none of his lessons, keeps up his interest in the work 
of the school, and is prevented from lapsing. 

4. It will be a wise precaution for the superintendent 
to send a letter to the superintendent of the school to 
which the pupil is going, as this will ensure regular at- 
tendance on the scholar’s part; and proper attention given 
to him. 

. Much can also be done by the teacher of the class to 
which the absent scholar hel ngs, if a correspondence is 
established. Such letters -will often leave impressions 
which the most carefully prepared teaching for the class 
has failed to give. 

If you have had to meet the vacation problem in your 
school, give the above suggestions a trial, and see if good 
results do not follow.—&. A. Hilts, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


bd 


A Useful Treatise on the Akron Plan 


An address on Sunday-school architecture was prepared 
for the Massachusetts State Sunday-School Association in 
October, 1904, by George W. Kramer of New York, which 
has been very useful to Sunday-school workers who wish 
to build on the ‘‘ Akron Plan.’’ Mr. Kramer is a specialist 
in church and Sunday-school buildings, and is author of 
the book, ‘* The What, How, and Why of Church Build- 
ing.’’ Under the title ‘*‘ Advance Steps in Sunday-School 
Architecture ’’ the address has been reprinted in leaflet 
form, and it may be obtained by sending a two-cent stamp 
to the Massachusetts Sunday-school Association, 602 Ford 
Building, Boston. 


** Ralph Connor’s ” Sunday-School Home 


A very interesting combination of church and Sunday- 
school rooms is that dedicated three years ago in ‘‘ Ralph 
Connor’s’’ parish in Winnipeg, Manitoba. The Rev. 
Charles W. Gordon is pastor of St. Stephen’s, and the 
new building will accommodate 1,300 when the auditorium 
and Sunday-school rooms are thrown together. These 
quarters are on the first floor, with galleries in both rooms. 
The chancel and superintendent’s platform, in adjoining 
corners of their respective rooms, have diagonal outlooks 
in plain view of every seat. The main room, with the six 
class-rooms, have seats for 300, and tle primary-room, at 
the right of the platform, accommodates 100 children. The 
church auditorium is 56 feet square, and has.room for nearly 
800 persons. Sliding sash-doors are used for the class- 
rooms, and the auditorium and Sunday-school rooms are 


-separated.by a lifting partition in an arched opening, cor- 


responding with the arch over the choir. This partition is 
finished and frescoed to match the walls. The pulpit and 
Sunday-school platforms are on one level, and when ‘both 
rooms are thrown open, the speaker can stand -at'thé lec- 


tern in full view of an audience filling both rooms. A 
ladies’ parlor in the Sunday-schao}, balcony is available for 
a Bible class of fifty. | 

The whole structure is 75 x 120 feet in size, of Bedford 
bluestone, with trimmings and tracery. The interior walls 
and ceilings are of hard plaster, frescoed, and the wood- 
work is of chestnut and southern pine in oil finish, George 
S. Dingle is the superintendent. 


% 
Only Four Weeks Left 


Have you, as superintendent, realized that it is possible 
to get actually a livelier interest in the lessons among the 
pupils and teachers in your Sunday-school during these 
summer months—the hot-weather, let down period—than 
they have ever had before, summer or winter? This is a 
simple fact. 

And the way to do it is answered in a phrase that has 
already brought a new interest in the lessons to hundreds 
of pupils (although at the time these words are written 
the matter has been made public in connection with only 
one Sunday’s lesson): Zhe Young Folks’ Mystery Box. 
If you are not already familiar with the captivating sim- 
plicity and interest of the ‘* Mystery Box ’”’ as a stimulus to 
the pupils’ lesson study, send a postal to The Sunday 
School Times for full particulars. Or turn to page 386 in 
this issue, and take a look at the Box itself. 

The Mystery Box Honor Roll, which is exciting such a 
healthy interest among schools and classes, will be practi- 
cally closed to entries four weeks hence, for there are only 
twelve weeks between July 15 and September 30, and eight 
of the twelve must record the pupils’ work. 

Could you do a greater thing for your school just now 
than to get all the young folks to studying the lesson at 
home every week? ‘The expense is trifling ; the returns 
mean life and growth to the school, 


Pa 
The School’s Record at a Glance 


There are so many distracting influences that pull away 
from the Sunday-school and tend to make the scholar 
irregular in his attendance that any suggestion that will 
help to stimulate regular attendance ought to be welcome. 

The Tabernacle Baptist Sunday-school of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, has adopted a system which has proved itself 
sufficiently helpful to be repeated by other schools, This 
school is graded into five grades, and has an average at- 
tendance of about three hundred. Few schools have a 
more consecrated body of teachers, but as they are a very 
hard-working people they have little time for personal vis- 
itation, except in sickness and other extreme cases. 

The device that I wish to describe has helped to brace up 
the attendance and to make irregular scholars more regular. 
The school has, provided several registers similar to the 
registers used as a directory in office buildings and for tele- 
phone lists. The register is a large wooden frame, divided 
off into columns containing ‘‘ pockets ’’ for any number of 
names required, Cards about half an inch wide by three 
inches long are used to typewrite the names of teachers 
and scholars, and may easily be placed in the pockets or 
removed for a new entry. 

The classes are listed according to grades. Under the 
class number comes first the name of the teacher, followed 
by the names of all the enrolled members of the class. If 
the scholar is regular in attendance,—that is, not absent 
more than two consecutive Sundays, his card is white. 
When a scholar is absent three consecutive Sundays, the 
card is yellow until he returns to the class. Any scholaa 
absent for ten consecutive Sundays without a reasonable 
excuse is designated by a red card. This is a warning that 
in three Sundays, or at the expiration of three months, he 
forfeits his membership in the school by non-attendance. 
It has proved the part of wisdom to restrict the member- 
ship in this way. Too many schools carry a larger enrol- 
ment than they really have. Whenascholar has failed to be 
present for three months, except in case of sickness or ab- 
sence from the city, he ought not to be carried on the en- 
rolment. . Of course there are exceptional cases that would 
waive this rule. Whenever a member brings a new scholar 
to the school, this fact is designated by a small gold star on 
his card. These bulletins are easily kept up, as this school 
uses the card record system. The work is done by one of 
the older boys of the school. He delights in the work. It 
is interesting to see the groups of boys and girls that gather 
in front of these bulletins every Sunday, to make sure that 
their record is correct. They are very quick to report any 
error, and are proud of their white cards. This method 
also reveals at a glance just how the classes compare in the 
matter of attendance. No teacher likes to see too many 
yellow cards to his ¢redit: When a scholar leaves the 
school, or moves away, the teacher is more careful to re- 
port the fact to the enrolling clerk, as it will avoid the ap- 
pearance of the red card. When the bulletins were first 
introduced, there were some ,classes that had more yellow 
cards than white. Now, after six months, the yellow cards 
are the exception. This system is not used in the’ primary 


--department; -where the scholars are too young to read their 
snames.—Lrnest Fagenstrom, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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LESSON 3. JULY 15. THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


Luke 10 : 25-37. 


Golden Text: Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.—Matt. 5 : 7 


(Read Matt. 25 : 31-46; Luke 10: 1-24.) Memory verses: 33, 34 





COMMON VERSION 


25 9 And, behold, a certain lawyer stoud 
up, and tempted him, saying, Master, what 
shall I do to inherit eternal life ? 

26 He said unto him, What is written in 
the law? how readest thou ? 

27 And he answering said, Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soui, and with all thy strength, and 
“— all thy mind; and thy neighbour as thy- 
self. 

28 And he said unto him, Thou hast an- 
swered right: this do, and thou shalt live. 

ag, But he, willing to justify himself, said 
unto Jesus, And who is my neighbour ? 

jo And Jesus answering said, A certain man 
went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell 
among thieves, which stripped him of his rai- 
ment, and wounded Aim, and departed, leav- 
ing Aim half dead. 

3t And by chance there came down a cer- 
tain priest that way ; and when he saw him, 
he passed by on the other side. 





AMERICAN REVISION 


25 And behold, a certain lawyer stood up 
and made trial of him, saying, Teacher, what 
shall I,do to inherit eternal life? 26 And he 
said unto him, What is written in the law? 
how readest thou? 27 And he answering 
said, ! Thou shalt love the Lord thy God ? with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind ; * and 
thy neighbor as thyself. 28 And he said unto 
him, Thou hast answered right: this do, and 
thou shalt live. 29 But he, desiring to justify 
himself, said unto Jesus, And who is my 
neighbor? 30 Jesus made answer and said, 
A certain man was going down from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho; and he fell among robbers, 
who both stripped him and beat him, and de- 
parted, leaving him half dead. 31 And by 
chance a certain priest was going down that 
way: and when he saw him, he passed by on 





COMMON VERSION 


the place, came and looked om Aim, and passed 
by on the other side. 

33 But acertain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came where he was: and when he saw him, 
he had compassion on Aim, 

34 And went to Aim, and bound up his 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set him 
on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, 
and took care of him. ; 

35 And on the morrow when he departed, 
he took out two pence, and gave ¢hem to the 
host, and said unto him, Take care of him: 
and whatsoever thou spendest more, when I 
come again, I will repay thee. 

36 ich now of these three, thinkest thou, 
was 5 aed unto him that fell among the 
thieves 

37 And he said, He that shewed mercy on 
him. Then said Jesus unto him, Go, and do 
thou likewise. 


+ Dt. vi. 5. *Gr. from, ® Lev. xix. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


Levite also, when he came to the place, and 
saw him, passed by on the other side. 33 But 
a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came 
where he was: and when he saw him, he was 
moved with compassion, 34 and came to him, 
and bound up his wounds, pouring on ‘hem 
oil and wine; and he set him on his own 
beast, and brought him to an inn, and took 
care of him. 35 And on the morrow he took 
out two ‘ shillings, and gave them to the host, 
and said, Take care of him; and whatsoever 
thou spendest more, I, when I come back 
again, will repay thee. 36 Which of these 
three, thinkest thou, proved neighbor unto 
him that fell among the robbers ? And he 
said, He that showed mercy on him. And 
Jesus said unto him, Go, and do thou like- 
wise. 

18. 4 See marginal note on ch. 7. 41. 


32 And likewise a Levite, when he was at 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HY is it a good thing to be neighborly? Is it 
because neighborliness is likely to make us 
popular, and sure to bring its own reward by 

favors returned ? Orare there-other reasons? What 
is the greatest reason of all? See if your pupils can 
tell. It is doubtful whether the average grown-up 
church-member could tell, if asked this question un- 
expectedly. The two answers suggested above do 
not touch the heart of the matter. Jesus made it 
plain, though it is probable that a good many Chris- 
tians have read bis story of the Good Samaritan 
without realizing the force of the truth we want to 
get at this week. 

Begin your class teaching in some such way as 
that, and then invite your pupils to find the answer 
you are after by investigating the Gospel record. 

But first help them to get their geographical bear- 
ings. —— sketch a rough outline map of Pales- 
tine on the tablet of paper which you have always at 
hand for jotting down points as you teach, and see 
who can ars Bethsaida Julias, thatyspot on the 
northeast shores of the lake where the five thousand 
were fed. Then call for the pupils’ volunteer loca- 
ting, on your map, of such other important places as 
Capernaum, Jerusalem, Nazareth, Machaerus, Mount 
Hermon, and Tyre and Sidon. Do not rest content 
in your teaching this year until they can do this as 
readily as they would locate Boston and New York 
and San Francisco. The Times’ Outline Map (with 
the Lesson Pictures, 10 cents a set for each quarter) 
with Mr. Krayer's ‘‘ Journeys” articles furnish con- 
venient a for this training. Conclude your geo- 
graphy work this week with showing the sweep of 
the two considerable journeys made by ery since 
his final leaving of Capernaum, as descri by Mr. 
Krayer in this week’s ‘‘ Journeys” article. Professor 
Riddle’s first three paragraphs will help to keep one 
clear on the facts of time and place. 

Then come to the lesson story; tell it yourself 
if you have to, but by all means draw it out from 
your class if you can. And*as they or you tell it, in- 
terweave every interesting bit of information you 
have been able to secure on this lesson,—such facts, 
for example, as 


What a ‘‘ lawyer ’’ was in those days (Riddle, on v. 25 ; 
Dunning, first paragrapi). 

The deep significance of the word ‘‘ teacher ’’ (Howie, 
first and second paragraphs). 

What the* Pharisec’s motive was (differing views ex- 
pressed by Professor Riddle, on v. 25, and Dr. McLaren’s 
first and second paragraphs). 

The Old Testament passages quoted by the Pharisee 
(Riddle, on v. 27). 

The common belief of Jews that Gentiles and Samari- 
tans were excluded from any claim upon them (Riddle, on 
v. 29; Dunning, fourth paragraph). 

The Pharisee’s intention (expressed in the word “‘ jus- 
tify ’’) of ** proving himself righteous ’’ (Riddle, on v. 29). 

Instances of road-robberies and assaults in Palestine to- 
day ‘Howie, last paragraph). 

A description and characterization of the three travelers 
(Dunning, sixth paragraph). 

Who the Samaritans were, and whether or not they were 
really an unworthy race (Professor Montgomery’s interest- 
ing and authoritative article on page 383). 


the other side. 


32 And in like manner a 
bd « & % 


By the time the story has been told and all these 
facts have been interwoven, your pupils are likely to 
have gotten an interested grasp of the whole situa- 
tion. Let them answer Jesus’ question, as asked in 
verse 36? Now it will be time to make some illustra- 
tive applications of the truth that the lesson story has 
been unconsciously teaching, such, for example, as 


It is poor business to try to justify ourselves, or prove 
ourselves righteous, and what happened to the prisoners 
who tried it (Illustrations, second paragraph). 

How acts of ‘‘ neighborliness ’’ came back to some Indians 
and to‘a Pennsylvania farmer (Illustrations, first and fourth 
paragraphs). 

What a San Francisco snub-nosed cavalryman did with 
his cape (Illustrations, fifth paragraph). 


eure! 








The Young Folks’ Mystery Box 


The Times wilt publish an Honor Roll of all 
pupils who have given their teacher correct answers 
to any eight ‘* Mystery Box’ questions in each of 
any‘eight weeks from now until September 30. The 
pes name must be on the Times’ subscription 
ist. For 25 cents the Times will be sent to any 
pupil for three months (addresses may be changed, 
free, as often as desired), or in every class where 
five or more copies are ordered, at the special club 
rate of 20 cents for three months. 

Send a postal to the Times asking for ful! instruc- 
tions how to make a lively and interesting feature of 
the ‘* Mystery Box’’ in home and school, and espe- 
cially how to use it to solve the ‘‘ hot-weather ”’ 
problem ; or see the Times of June 2, 1906. 

Answers to all questions asked here can be found 
in the Jesson‘articies in this issue. Don’t overlook ‘ 
the little italic sentences between articles. 








1. To what feast at Jerusalem was Jesus now on 
his way ? 

2. What sort of act is like ‘‘ getting hold of an 
endless string,’’ or being ‘* booked for the whole 
trip’’? 

:. Describe a ‘lawyer ’’ of Christ’s day. 

4. Find the Gospel reference to the question 
which a rich young ruler asked Jesus. 

5. In what country did Jesus’ conversation with 
the lawyer take place ? 

6. Why have the Ute Indians been so well cared 
for ? ; 

7. Give the book, chapter, and verse references 
in the Old Testament which the lawyer quoted. 

8. What may prove to be ‘‘ an invitation to hea- 
ven ’’? 

9. Why was a certain snub-nosed cavalryman 
like the good Samaritan ? ° 

10. How much American money was two shill- 
ings? 

11. Give some New Testament references to spe- 
cial cases of the true neighbor-spirit among the 
apostles. 

12. What was the name of the man who looked 
**as if he was always lookin’ for a ’ed to pat’’ ? 

13. What thought at first tempted Jim Perkins to 
leave the poor lame boy alone ? 

14. What was the official duty of the Levite ? 

15. What section of the Holy Land had Jesus 
now left for the last time ? 














The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Son 


How aa traveler recegnized a ‘* very near relative ’’ (Illus- 
trations, last paragraph). 

How the Christian view of neighborliness is transforming 
the world (Dunning, fourth paragraph). 

The common error among religious leaders of indiffer- 
ence to men’s physical needs,—giving tracts when soup is 
needed (McLaren, fourth paragraph). 

How Jim Perkins found a neighbor (Perkins Home Let- 
ter). : 

Who are our neighbors ? (Goss, fourth paragraph.) 

A cutting bit of satire on the attempt to avoid responsi- 
bility for being neighborly (Goss, fifth paragraph). 

If we are trying to deceive ourselves into supposing that 
we are in honesi doubt as to whether a fellow-being in 
tieed has any neighbor-claim on us, a quick way to let in 
the light is to try. Dr. McLaren’s method (last two para- 
gtaphs) of turning the tables and simply asking ourselves 
—— we should then expect. that one to do anything 
for us. 


Perhaps you will not yet have brought your pupils 
to the great answer to the question with which you 
began: ‘* Why is it a good thing to be neighborly?” 
Get them to look back to the beginning of the lesson, 
and notice again what the question was that the 
lawyer first asked. It was the greatest question that 
any man can ask, says Dr. Goss in his second para- 
graph, as he likens life to a boat drifting away on an 
unknown sea. So to be neighborly is a good thing, 
because one who ts not neighbor to the whole world 
cannot inherit eternal life. To be neighbor toevery 
one in need whom we can help is simply to sink our 
own interests; to hold other’s interests and needs 
supreme; to love. Because God is love, we cannot 
share God's life with him unless we love as he loves. 
The Law told men that they must do it. The gospel 
of Jesus Christ our Saviour told men how to do it, in 
a strength better than their own. 


Light Gieams from the Lesson Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


‘*The parable shows what to do, but only the gospel 
shows ow to do it’’ (Riddle, on v. 28). 

Are we ‘‘always lookin’ for a ’ed to pat’’? (Illustra- 
tions, 3.) 

Don’t start being neighborly unless you are willing to go 
= _— You are booked for the whole trip (Goss, 

t). 

The training of the Twelve was now predominant in 
Christ’s earthly work (Sanders, throughout. ) 

This lesson continues the teachings of Jesus about the 
kingdom of heaven; two of these teachings we have had 
in the lessons on the child-spirit and the forgiving spirit 


(Dunning, 1, 2). 
all 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How te Locate this Lesson 





i MUST be placed on the journey toward Jerusa- 
lem, the beginning of which is noted in Luke 9: 
51. Some would identify this journey with that 

to the Feast of Tabernacles (John 7). But it is more 
robable that Jesus returned to Galilee after that 

east, and that the lesson belongs to another journey, 

—namely, that to the Feast of Dedication. (See 

author’s Outline Harmony.) The events immedi- 





LESSON FOR JULY 15 


ately preceding, according to Luke, are the mission 
of the Seventy and their return. 

Place.—In Perea, probably near Jericho, since the 
next incident (chap. 10 : 38-42) occurred at Beth- 
any. Perza was the region east of the lower Jordan, 
and under the rule of Herod. As this journey was 
not through Samaria, the route would be through 
Perea. 

Time.—Shortly before the Feast of Dedication, 
about the close of November or the eogang of 
December, year of Rome 782,—that is, A.D. 29. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 25.—A certain /awyer: Not in the modern 
sense, but one versed in the Mosaic law, probably a 
scribe, or official copyist of that law, and doubtless 
an expounder of it. Men of this class were usually 
Pharisees, but not all Pharisees were ‘‘ lawyers.” — 
Stood i? : Took a prominent position, in the crowd 

robably.—Made trial of him: So the American 

evision. ‘‘ Tempted” implies a wrong motive. 
This man simply tested the teachings of Jesus.— 
Teacher : This address shows the absence of hostility. 
— What shall I do to inherit eternal life ? Compare 
the question of ‘the rich young ruler (Matt. 19 : 16-22). 

Verse 26.— Written in the law ? Of which he was 
custodian and expounder.—How readest thou ? The 
usual formula in calling for a Scripture citation. 

Verse 27.—Answering said: Citing Deuteronomy 
6: 5.—Heart... mind: The sense of the four terms 
here cited is not exactly equivalent to the modern 
;'sense. ‘‘ Heart” includes more than the feelings. 
"The full sense of the phrasesis: Love God supremely, 
with all thy powers. — 7hy meighbor as thyself: 
Leviticus 19: 18. The Jewish vhvlacteries had in- 
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scribed on them Deuteronomy 6: 5 and 11: 13. The 
lawyer's second citation shows his discrimination, 
and opposes the notion that verse 26 refers to what 
was written on the phylacteries. 

Verse 28.— This do, and thou shalt live : The para- 
ble shows what to do; but only the gospel shows 
how to do it. 

Verse 29.—70 justify himself : To declare or prove 
himself righteous.— Who is my neighbor? Gentiles 
and Samaritans were usually excluded. 

Verse 31.—A certain priest was going down that 
way: As Jericho was a priestly city, he may have 
been returning from his duty in the temple. 

Verse 32.—/n like manner a Levite also: The 
Levites were inferior religious officials. 

Verse 33.—A certain Samaritan: According to 
the common Jewish view, not a ‘‘ neighbor,” but a 
heretic.—As he journeyed: Probably farther from 
home than the other two. 

Verse 35.—7wo shillings: Denarii. One third of 
a dollar in metal value, they would then have a far 
greater purchasing power.— To the host: A Samari- 
tan would not find hospitality in Judea, except at an 
inn with a host. 

Verse 37.—He that showed mercy on him: The 
lawyer does not say ‘‘the Samaritan.”—Go, and do 
thou likewise: Not, ‘‘Go thou, and do likewise,—a 
frequently misquotation. The emphasis is on the 
aoe, clause, where ‘‘thou” is expressed in the 
uTeeK, 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
4 


With men a man is down and out; with God he 
may be down, but he is never out. 


all 


“Who Is My Neighbor?” 


By Alexander. 


HE lawyer in this incideat asks the same question 
as the rich young ruler (Luke 18 : 18), but the 
latter asked in good faith, while the former was 

only seeking to ‘‘ tempt” Jesus, that is, to test either 
his orthodoxy or his theological vag Jesus re- 
ferred both questioners'to the Law. The lawyer's 
answer was probably a commonplace in the rabbinical 
schools. We find Jésus repeating it in.Matthew ‘22 
and Mark 12. Here he approves it when, given by 
another, and declares that such love, directed pri- 
marily to God, and therefore secondarily embracing 
one’s neighbor, is not only the way to ‘‘ inherit” life, 
but is life itself. The Law and the Gospel agree in 
their statement of what the true life is, but the Gos- 
pel shows Aow that life may be attained, and how 
that love which is life may be implanted in the heart. 

If this questioner had been in earnest, his next 
question would have been, ‘‘And how can I thus 
love?” But he betrays his insincerity, as well as his 
uneasy consciousness that Jesus was testing him in- 
stead‘ of being tested by him, in his question, ‘* And 
who zs my neighbor?” He feels that he has con- 
demned himself by his summary of the Law, and 
tries to shuffle out of the obligation of keeping it by 
pleading its obscurity. He understood neither of 
the two terms of the commandment. If he had un- 
derstood the first, the sweep of the second would 
have been no question. If he had loved, he would 
have known who was his neighbor. 

The exquisitely beautiful story in which our Lord 
answered the question is generally called a parable, 
but incorrectly, for it is not a narrative of material 
things or events used as a mirror in which spiritual 
ones can be seen. It is an example or instance, not 
a symbol or figure. The road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho was notoriously unsafe, and on it many a 
solitary traveler had met with the fate of the man in 
the story. The indefiniteness of the description of 
him simply as ‘‘a man” serves to bring out more 
clearly the lesson that race or place of abode have 
nothing to do with neighborhood in the sense of the 
commandment. He is ‘‘a man,” and that makes him 
neighbor to every other man. 

With a touch of keen satire, which pace the ques- 
tioner as a ‘‘ lawyer,” Jesus chooses his instances of 
unfeeling indifference from the ecclesiastical classes. 
— was a priestly city, and therefore priests and 

evites would be frequent travelers on that road. 
The specifying of them is a bit of local color, but it is 
something much more. Itstrikes full at what has been 
the temptation of dignified ecclesiastics in all ages, 
and in a lesser degree of ‘‘religious” people gen- 
erally,—to be indifferent to the relief of physical 
needs, and to suppose that their business was only to 
care for men’s souls. That unwholesome and emi- 
nently un-Christlike limitation of Christian re- 
sponsibility is giving place, in our day, to wider 
thoughts of what Christians owe to humanity, but 
some of its evil leaven still lingers, and there is still 
truth in the sarcasm that good people give tracts 
where what is needed is soup. 

But another cause may have kept the priest and 
the Levite on the other side, namely, their sense of 


McLaren, D.D. 


dignity; or still another, namely, their absorption in 
so-called devout meditation. It is not an unheard of 
type of character to-day, which.so much delights in 
being on the mount with the transfigured Christ, and 
listening to the divine voice, that it, forgets the de- 
moniac boy down there at its.foot. Nor is Christen. 
dom without instances of those who will not stoop so 


slow as to take blind beggars by the hand, or ministe1 


to wounded men by the roadside, But perhaps we 
meed seek for no other reason for these two travellers’ 
indifference than universal human selfishness, 

The wounded man was presumably a Jew, and 
therefore a neighbor of the two callous travelers, 
however restricted might be the application of that 
word. ‘‘The Jews had nodealings with Samaritans,” 
but twisted the commandment of love to one’s neigh- 
bor so as to deduce from it the duty of hating them, 
But here was a Samaritan who, moved with a throb 
of human pity, did not stop to ask himself whether a 
man who was dying for want of help was a neighbor 
or not, but sprang from his mule, and got out his 
little store of medicaments, and did what rough sur- 

ery was immediately needed, and lifted the helpless 
orm, not without difficulty, on to his own beast, and 
walked beside him, steadying him, until they reached 
the inn. He was evidently bound on a longer jour- 
ney than the priest or the Levite. He was probably 
traveling on business, and was apparently a regular 
frequenter of the inh. He mi ht, therefore, have 
made a fair excuse for passing by on the other side, 
even if he had not had national antipathy to allege. 

He is pressed for time, and cannot delay longer 
than one night, but he provides economically but suf- 
ficiently for the sufferer’s immediate wants, and gives 
the landlord unrestricted credit for whatever more 
may be necessary. He and the host know and trust 
each other. It is a beautiful picture of kindliness 
guided by practical prudence, of generosity without 
extravagance, of trustfulness which is trusted, and 
of regard to the claims of the needy which does not 
hinder regard to other duties. Would that the spirit 
which guided this benevolence so sanely, kindled as 
warm impulses in our hearts and directed them as 
wisely! 

Jesus delivers a sharp thrust at the lawyer’s con- 
science in the question which makes him answer his 
own question as to who is his neighbor. But he 
varies the form of the question. Phe lawyer had 
asked, ‘‘ Who is my neighbor?” meaning thereby, 
‘*Whom am I obliged to love and help?” Jesus 
puts it, ‘‘ Whois neighbor to me?” meaning thereby, 
‘* Whom should I wish to love and help me?” If his 
questioner would fain have limited the scope of the 
word when it carried with it an unwelcome obliga- 
tion, he would fain widen it when it brought into 
view a needed sympathizer. We are all prone to do 
the very same, and to = kindness and sympathy 
and aid from many to whom we never dream of ex- 
tending those qualities. We stretch the legs of the 
compasses much farther in describing the one circle 
than the other. 

And the upshot of the whole story is that we are 
all each others’-neighbors; that the duty of loving 


* 
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each other flows from the duty of loving the God who 
made us all and loves us all, that neither local prox- 
imity nor national ties or prejudices make or break 
the universal relation of neighborhood, and that if we 
wish to know whom it is our duty to love and help, 
we had best begin with asking ourselves whose duty 
we consider it to be to love and help us. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 2? 


There are too many who hope to get to heaven by 
writing reviews of Its guide-books. 


<< 


The Journeys of Jesus 


Ar cox the last Jesson Jesus and his disciples left 
Capernaum for the last time, and went ‘‘up” 
to naanager oF to attend the Feast of Taber- 

nacles. Trace this journey through the Jordan Val- 

ley, crossing the Jordan about at the boundary line 
between Galilee and Samaria, and recrossing near 

Bethabara to Jerusalem, and number it 36. 

After the Feast of Tabernacles, Jesus returned to 
Galilee, and remained there for a short time. He 
then departed for Perea, the land beyond the Jordan. 
Trace the journey northward from Jerusalem, through 
squares 7 C,6C, 5 C, and then eastward across the 

ordan into Perea, and number it 37. 
incident of this lesson occurred. 


In Perea the 


HERMON 





THE OUTCINE OF PALESTINE IN CHRIGT'S DAY 
EACH SQUARE 16 TWENTY MILES 


The same outline map in enlarged form is included in The Sunday 
‘imes Lesson 


School T: Pictures (10 cents. set); teachers may supply 
their pupils with those outlines, or they may get their pupils to make 
their own sketch-map, and aid them in tracing thereon journeys 


of Jesus as here suggested week by week. 


PHILADE1 PHIA. 
4 


The good that comes between me and mv brother 
becomes evil thereby. 











= EACHER” (v. 25).—It may be that the word 
‘*teacher’”’ is a faithful literal translation of 
the Greek original; nevertheless, it is less 
than equivalent to the Aramaic ‘‘ rabbi, or the Arabic 
**muallim,” for *‘ rabbi” and ‘‘ muallim” convey to 
the Oriental mind all that ‘‘ teacher” conveys to the 
English and vastly more. 

The court poet and minister of state, who was sec- 
ond only to Emeer Beshir, the governor, near the 
middle of the last century, was known, addressed, 
and is still remembered as ‘‘ muallim’”’ (Butros 
Krami). The most literary man in Syria in the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century, editor of the 
Arabic mens kyr rg and three periodicals, proprietor 
and principal of ‘the national college, was addressed 
and is remembered by the title ‘‘ muallim.” His 
personal name was Butros Bistany. Moreover, when 
the title rabbi or mua//im is applied to a religious 
teacher, it has still greater significance. It is asso- 








. He heard the call of his neighbors a thousan 
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ciated with knowledge, piety, and the highest char- 
acter, 

‘*A Certain Man was Goinc Down FROM JERUSA- 
LEM TO JERICHO, AND HE FELL AMONG ROBBERS WHO 
Botu StTrRipPED HIM AND BEAT HIM, AND DEPARTED, 
LEAVING HIM HaL¥ Deap ” (v. 30).—Fifty years ago, 
Thompson wrote: ‘‘ A thousand rascals are this day 
crouching and lying in wait all over the country to 
catch poor helpless travelers.” But nowit is thought 
tha such dangers are matters of the past; never- 
theless, not tw: years ago, within less than two 
miles of my house, a man was actually found more 
than half dead, and wholly robbed and stripped of 
everything. And still later, in a spot in sight of 
two populous villages, an exemplary young man, a 
member of a most respectable family, was found 
brutally and fatally wounded, but apparently the 
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miscreants were surprised and had no time to rob 
him, They are now in the hands of the authorities 
under sentence, for, unlike the past, the government 
of to-day is strong and vigilant. 

BeyroutT, SyRIA, 


Have you or some of your class already gone away on 
vacation # Even so, it is not too late to commence the Mys- 
tery Box plan with them, A note from you to each pupil, 
briefly explaining what you want them to do, and telling 
them that you will count on their being on The Sunday 
Schoot Times Honor Roll next fall, will do the thing. 
Your part of the plan is simple,—send a postal to the Times 
for full particulars, But what a splendid start it will 
give your class for the work of next winter | 


— 


The Illustration Round-Table 





A word to readers who furnish material for the 
** Round-Table,’’ as to the kind of illustrations 
desired.—Do nof draw upon books or published collections 
of illustrations, Draw upon your own or others’ personal, 
actual experience, Incidents from present-day life are worth 
far more than incidents from medieval history or out of the 
dim past. Remoteness from present, everyday conditions 
of life weakens the usefulness of an illustration. History 
is, of course, betier than literary fiction, but present life is 
better than history. Have in mind always that you want 
to illustrate the practical value and «pplication of lesson- 
truth to the lives of those who are living to-day. 


The Indians’ Reward 


LESSED are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
B mercy (Golden Text). Mr. T—— went to Colo- 
rado about ten years ago for his health, and, on 
the advice of physicians, to the mountains. He be- 
came so weak from exposure that he lay down to die, 
and was rescued by the Ute Indians, who not only 
saved his life, but told him where gold could be 
found. He prospected, located a rich mine, and has 
become a millionaire. Five years ago the Utes were 
to be removed to Wyoming by the Government. 
Mr. T—— bought a wide strip of state land in Routt 
County, Colorado, and ha¢ the Indians removed 
there. The land and the annual stipend is held by a 
board of trustees composed of public men of the 
West, and the three hundred Utes are to have a 
chance to progress, be educated, we trust Christian- 
ized.-—Marietta Gilmore, Auburn, New York. From 
The Indian's Friend. 


Way the Prisoner was Released 

But he, desiring to justify himself (v.29). The 
Christian Endeavor World relates the following: A 
prince who was visiting a prison was given permis- 
sion to set at liberty any prisoner he might choose. 
He went around, talking with the prisoners, and 
everywhere he met with complaint. They tried to 
justify themselves, Noone admitted that he had been 
justly imprisoned, and all had some fault to find with 
the prison management. At last he came to one 
man who said he bed no reason to complain, for he 
deserved all he suffered, and more. This was the 
man whom the prince released. So it is with us. 
We are held in bondage while we fret and complain 
and seek to justify ourselves by our ‘‘ good works,” 
and we can walk in liberty only through the grace of 


the great Liberator, Jesus Christ.—7he Rev. William 
7. Dorward, Stelton, N. /. 
How Dr. Barnardo Looked 

And thy neighbor as thyself (v. 27). One of the 


visitors at the homes established by the late Dr. T. J. 
Barnardo tells of a pathetic testimony of one of the 
boys. He was a poor little fellow who was lying ill 
in a sick-ward, and the visitor sat by his bed listen- 
ing to his praise of the good doctor. She says: ‘At 
that very moment the ward door opened, and in 
came the Doctez himself, for he had promised to be 
with his little friends for part of the evening. At 
sight of the good man the little lad grew quite ex- 
cited, and nearly leaped out of bed. ‘That’s ‘im!’ 
he almost shouted, as he administered a most em- 
ay push to the lady’s arm. ‘That’s'im! Don’t 

e look 'appy?’ Then, in a sort of stage whisper, 
bending near the lady, and giving her yet another 
reminder of the importance of ‘what he was saying, 
‘He seems as if he was always lookin’ for a ‘ed to 
pat.’”"—Asella L. Deever, North Lawrence, Kansas. 


Near Neighbors Indeed 

And who is my neighbor ? (v. 29.) A well-to-do 
farmer in Pennsylvania, a Christian man, had never 
learned his responsibility to his neighbors in need. 
The secretary of the Church Extension Society of 
his denomination told, in his hearing, of the need of 
buildings by struggling congregations in the western 
states. That night he could not sleep very — 
miles 


" away altogether too plainly for comfort. Next.day 


he made a special gift of the amount necessary to 


help one congregation secure a building. When the 
secretary returned to his office, he found an appeal 
from a little church in Iowa. After investigation, 
the Penrsylvania gift was sent them. In due time 
the building was dedicated. At the dedication serv- 
ice a number of men and women gave their lives to 
Christ, and were received to membership. Among 
these was the son of the Pennsylvania farmer, with 
his wife.— The Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louis. From 
Christianity in Earnest. ’ 


The Cavalryman of San Francisco 

And when he saw... he was moved with com- 
passion (v. 33). The following incident, which oc- 
curred shortly after the earthquake in San Fran- 
cisco, is thus stated by.an eyéwitness: ‘‘I saw a 
woman cooking something:rin a pot poised upon 
bricks stacked round a fire in the gutter. It was 
twilight, and the fog was.stealing through the street, 
and the woman, thinly clad, shivered with cold. 
cavalryman with a snub tose sauntered by. He had 
on a warm cape, lined with red flannel. When he 
had passed the womanhe stopped, looked back, and 
went up to her. When he resumed his beat the cape 
was over the shoulders of the woman. She shivered 
no more, but forgot to stir whatever it was in the pot 
to watch the snubnosed cavalryman out of sight.”— 
Wilham J.° Hart, D.D.; Earlvilie, New York. 
From The Christian Advocate. The prize for this 
week ts awarded to this incident. 


** Which of These Three? ”’ 


Which of these three, thinkest thou, proved neigh- 
bor unto him (v. 36). Funds were necessary to pro- 
vide for a poor apining girl the hospital care she 
needed, and would need for many weeks. One who 
was interesting herself to secure the money ap- 
proached the aunt of three wealthy young women, 
and asked if they would like to help. The aunt was 
alarmed at the suggestion. ‘‘Oh, no, no!” The 
girls must not be asked. They must not hear the 
story, or know anything about such things. It would 
trouble them.” So they passed by on the other side. 
The story was told to another, who replied, ‘‘It is 
lovely of you to tell me about these things. It is 
good for one to hear of the other side of life. I should 
like to see the poor girl, but I really couldn’t give 
anything just now. sides, if one begins to give 
to such cases, one never knows where it will end.” 
And, having looked, she too hurried on. Meanwhile 
a young missionary who was dependent on her small 
salary took the girl to the hospital herself, and said 
to the matron, ‘*This girl mest be cared for. I 
haven’t sufficient money now. Take what I have, 
and as I can I will pay you the rest.” Which, now, 
of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbor to the 
girl ?—Mrs. S. D. W. Hersey, City Mission, New 

edford, Mass. 


Helping a ‘‘ Very Near Relative ”’ 

Go, and do thou likewise (v.37). In the celebrated 
baths of Schwalbach, Germany, in the year 1839, 
there arrived an Austrian officer, broken down in 
health, to seek relief from his ailments in the healing 
waters. His wagon had approached slowly, and as 
the driver halted before the hotel, the proprietor 
stepped out, and, looking into the haggard and worn 
face of the sufferer, fearing that he might have a 
case for an undertaker on his hands, declared he was 
very sorry, but his rooms were all filled. The poor 
sick officer held up a well-filled purse, promising 
double pay, but the landlord remained obdurate. In 
the same manner the sick man had been turned away 
at a number of other inns, and as he was about to 
depart in despair an inmate of the hotel stepped up 
to the wagon, and, addressing the landlord, said: 
‘*This is a very near relative of mine, and he must 
stay here. I will share my room with him. He can 
take ae bed, and I will sleep on a couch.” The 
landlord could not object, and the patient was carried 
into his benefactor’s,room. After a few days of 
treatment he opened: his eyes one day, and, though 
feeble, said. to his unknown friend, ‘t You stated to 
the landlord the other day that you were a near rela- 
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tive of mine. What is your name, and who are 
ou?” ‘Never mind.” he answered. ‘‘I serve the 
rd Jesus, who teaches me who are my neighbors 
and my brothers.” A tear of gratefulness was the 
only noticeable acknowledgment at the time, but at 
the end of four weeks the officer left for his home, 
cured body and soul.—Eugene P. Schnatz, Phila- 
delphia. 
% 


It doesn’t take a very large text-book on sociology 
to hide this world’s needs from our eyes. 


<0 


The Lesson in Everyday Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ADE @rial of him (v. 25). Watch a half-grown 
boy on a single trip to the village store. If 
there is a loose board in the walk, he springs 

upon it to see if it will break. If there is a wan- 
dering horse in the road, he chases him to see 
how swiftly he can run. If there is a timid girl on 
the sidewalk, he teases her to see if she will cry. If 
he discovers a dog in a kennel, he pokes it with a 
stick to see if it will bark. If he passes the house of 
a cantankerous neighbor, he shies a stone at the door 
to see if he can make him mad. Well, nature will 
even it up with him. He, too, must stand his test. 
Every situation in life will ‘‘try a fall” with the 
little boaster. You are on trial, sir, at every step 
you take. 

What shall I do to jnhérit eternal life ? (v. 25.) 
Every other interrogation sinks into insignificance 
beside these two,—‘‘If a man die, shafl he live 
again; and, if so, what shall I do to attain this bles- 
sedness ?” Some pride themselves upon not being 
curious, and others cynically declare that an answer 
is impossible. If you should waken from your sleep 
to find yourself floating in a boat upon an unknown 
ocean, out of sight of land, would you have no‘curi- 
osity as to whether there was any shore, and form 
no theory as to whether you could reach it if there 
were? A pretty figure you would cut, to lie down-in 
the bottom of the boat and let her drift! Up, I say, 
and take your bearing from the stars; consult the 
wind and weather; dream, hope, plan, and labor at 
your oar. 

This do,and thou shalt live (vy. 28). So, then, here 
is our earthly task, to win eternal life through love 
of God and man. Ina way, we have to work it out. 
‘*This do, and thou shalt live.” It is not to sit 
supinely down, nourishing a theory, cléwing a theo- 
logical cud, embracing ay ecclesiastical doctrine. 
Existence is a struggle. We must embody our creed 
in alife. Each day on earth is a preparation for a 
morrow, and all of them, together, a preparation for 


eternity. : 

‘And who is my neighbor ? (v. 29.) Why, the man 
whom you can help, of course! Not the man who 
lives over the fence or on your street alone. There 
are too many who do not feel any obligations to peo- 
ple from whom they do not borrow butter or kero- 
sene at the kitchen door. There are Chinamen in 
Asia and Moros in the Philippine Islands who are 
closer to you to-day than people in the next township 
were to your grandfathers. 

He passed by on the other side (v. 31), Which is 
quite as intellectual a way to avoid a moral obligation 
as for an ostrich to put its head into the sand to avoid 
danger. How impressively beautiful, noble, and 
rational it is to see a dapper young fellow in a street- 
car avoiding his duty to give up his seat to an old 
washerwoman by hiding behind a newspaper! If 
you know where there is a poor widow with a brood 
of hungry children, just go round a block on your 
way to school, and you will have absolutely extin- 
guished, obliterated, annihilated, any responsibility 
to lend her a helping hand, of course! 

He was moved with compassion (v.33). Don’t get 
started on a good deed unless you are prepared to go 
to the limit, for you never know where you can stop. 
See how one step led to another: 


He was moved with compassion. 

He came to him. 

He bound up his wounds. 

He poured oil and wine upon them. 

He set him on his own beast. 

He brought him to an inn. 

He took care of him. 

On the morrow, he gave the landlord two shil- 
lings, and 

Told him to take care of him, and 

Promised to foot all the bills. 


This is like getting hold of an endless string! In 
fact, to pick up any duty is not to know when you 
can lay it down. In the realm of charity, no man 
can say, ‘‘ Thus far will I go and nodarther.” To 
embark upon any noble enterprise is like shipping on 
an ocean vessel. You are booked for the whoie trip. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


They who pass by on the other side may find them- 
selves standing there at last. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 15 (Luke 10: 25-37) 


The Perkins Home Letters 


The son says the Good Samaritan did his own 
charitable work instead of doing it by agents. 


New York, Tuesday. 
Dear MoTHER : 

Last Wednesday afternoon my visits carried 
me into a very poor section of the city. I was looking 
for a boy who had been absent for three Sundays, 
and who had moved from where he used to live. In 
and out of narrow streets I went, and finally got on 
the track of his new location. It was getting late, 
and it would take me all the time I had just to go to 
the new address and find him. 

Just as I turned a corner I almost ran into a lame 
boy leaning on a home-made crutch. Something 
prompted me to stop and speak to him, but another 
voice said: ‘‘ He isn’t one of your boys; you ought 
to go after the boys of your school.” But I stopped, 
and after a little conversation I heard a pitiful story 
of need. 

Now one way to attend to it was to turn the case 
over to the organized charities; but somehow I 
thought of the lesson of the Good Samaritan, and I 
remembered that he stopped and bound up the 
stranger's wounds and gave him of his own oil. He 
didn’t go away and send some paid agent to attend 
tothe man. After he did all he could, he paid for 
the rest. Do you know, mother, I think we lose a 
great deal of the blessing by hiring our charities out 
to others. 

Well, the boy’s story is too long to tell. I went to 
his poor home and helped all I could there, and then 
went with him to a hospital. And the surgeons say 
he can be cured now ; if left a little longer he would 
have been a cripple for life. And after several days 
of helping him I pointed him to Jesus the great 
Healer ; and I guess he understood that better than 
if I had talked about his soul first and neglected his 
bodily need. 

Sometimes it’s a refined kind of selfishness that 
makes us so careful just for the folks we call ‘‘our 


own.” Your loving son, 
jim. 


— 


| The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


How to Find Eternal Life 
4. Study and Obey God’s Law : 
What is written in the law ? (26.) : 
These words... shall be upon thy heart (Deut. 6 : 6). 
Law af Fenaneh is perfect, . . . making wise (Psa. 19 : 7). 


Giveth light... giveth understanding (Psa. 119 : 130). 
Sacred writings... able to make... wise (2 Tim. 3 : 15). 
2. Love God: \ 


Thow shalt love the Lord thy God (27). 
Delight thyself also in Jehovah (Psa. 37 : 4). 
None... that I desire besides thee (Psa. 73 * 25). 
Love of God... shed abroad in our hearts (Rom. 5 : 5) 
Keep yourselves in the love of God (Jude 21). 
3- Love Every Man: 
And thy neighbor as thyself (27). 
Love thy neighbor as thyself (Lev. 19: 18). 
Love your enemies, . . . do them good (Luke 6 : 35). 
New commandment... love one another (John 13 : 34). 
Owe no man... save to love (Rom. 13: 8). 
4- Help the Needy : 
Showed mercy... Go, and do (36, 37). 
Trust er, and do good (Psa. 37 : 3). 
A cup of cold water. . . no wise lose (Matt. 10 : 43). 
Unto one of these . . . unto me (Matt. 25 : 40). 
Put on... a heart of compassion (Col. 3: 12). 


% 
Love never determines its neighbors by fence-posts. 


ae: 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


Be.ore the Lesson 


= VERY day of our lives every one of us is 
tempted. Whocan tell me what that word 
means? [You will get a variety of answers. 
Comment as favorably as possible. on each one. 
The .word really means tested.; and Jesus himsel: 
‘was tested again and again. 





** Will Mr. —— tell us of one such test [Matt. 4: 
I-11, the substance of which Mr. —— should be 
asked, in advance, to relate]. Will Mr. —— [an offi- 


cer] tell of another ? [Matt. 16: 1-4.] And Mrs. —— 
anotheg [Matt. 22 : 34-40]. It is plain, isn’t it, that 
Jesus constantly tested. ow well he knows 
what it means for us to be tempted, or tested! Let 
us see in our study to-day just how he met the test 
in this case, and what he taught the man who tried 
to trap him.” 


After the Lesson 


** What is the title of to-day’s lesson? ‘Good'? What 
better ‘word could be spoken of any man! Picture 
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that poor fellow who was robbed down there by the 
hard, stony roadside. Then who first went by? And 
then who? You notice of both these men Jesus said 
the same sad thing. What wasit? Passed by on 
the other side ! And left the man tosuffer? Now 
who comes along? Yes. And he too was journey- 
ing ; he too saw the robbed and beaten man, dxu/ 
this Samaritan was different from the other men in 
two very important things, First he was moved with 
? And then he ? Yes, came to him. 

There is the difference between the Samaritan and 
the others. He saw the poor fellow, and then did 
something about it. How many times you and I 
have a good impulse to help some one—our neighbor 
—and we let it die, and the needy one suffers on. It 
is no light matter. Jesus made it a matter ot life 
and death in his talk with thelawyer. And who was 
really put to the test, Jesus or the lawyer, in the end ? 
The lawyer, yes. Well, you and I may be put to the 
test this very day. Let us pray that we may meet it 
worthily.” 

PHILADELPHIA, 








The chance to help some one ts as near as you may 
get to an invitation to heaven, 


ta 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “* Bible Songs '’) 
‘* The King of love my Shepherd is."’ Psalm 112: 1-5, 9. 


“How sweet the name of Jesus _ (162: 1-5. 228: t-5.) 
sounds." Psalm 38 : 7-10. 


** Rescue the perishing."’ - abl nates. *4-7-) 
**Blest be the tie that binds.’’ (221 ; 1-3. 317: 1-3.) 
**Go, spread my gospel.” Psalm 41 : 1-4. 

**A charge to keep I have." 


(6 : 1-3, 6. 87: 1-3, 6.) 
** Jesus calls us o'er the tumult.” anand tc OS O0y E> 


(203: I, 2, 10, 1%, 293: 


** My Saviour, I love thee.”” 1-3.) 
% 
The kingdom will coum by the.common, kindly acts. 
tip 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These ome Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible ding Association. of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


« « » The good Samaritan 
ok or Christ's sake 
io ee ** As thyself’ 
» The second commandment 
« «+. Fulfilling the law 
oe 0 0 oc co 2 ne teyal law 
eoervte » The love of God 


Monday.—Luke 10: 25497 .... 
‘Tuesday.—Matt. 25: 31-40... 
Wednesday.—Lev. 19: 11-18. . 
Thursday. —Mark 12 : 28-34 . . 
Friday.—Rom. 13:7-10 . . «« 
Saturday.—]as. 2:1-9. . 2. 
Sunday.—1 John 4: 11-2... 


It's wonderful how much good you can do without 
calling a meeting, if you only try. 


ee 
Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
July 9 to 15 


Mon.—Holy 7. sanctify my common life. Help me 
while I earn my bread to purify my spirit. May my labor 
be prayer! May all my ambitions be aspirations} May I 
hunger and thirst after righteousness ! 


TUES.—Holy Father, I turn to thee for rest. I would for- 
get the feverishness of the busy da’ I would enter into 
peace. Deliver me this day from petty care, and from all 
disturbing ambitions. 

WED.—Almighty God, wilt thou shield me this day from all 
spiritual danger, May none of my circumstances do me 
harm! May everything bring me good! May even my ap- 
parent enemies endue me with spiritual treasure ! 

THURS.—My Father, may the river of water of life flow 
pee round about thy people to-day! May dry sorrow 
9@ refreshed! May hard hearts be softened ! ay barren 
lives be made fruitful! May the dead be quickened into life ! 


FR1.—Holy Spirit, wilt thou give to me a quickened sym- 
pathy? I do not feel the pains of others, nor do I enter deeply 
into their joys. Help me to get out of myself, that I may lose 
myself in others. ‘ 


SaT.—My Father, wilt thou control the going out and com- 
ing in- of all my days? May I begin my days well! May I 
= them in triumph! From beginning to end let there be 
ight. 

SuN.—Holy Spirit, wilt thou quicken my dying Ives ? 
If any old vow is Mag, hee wilt thou rekindle it? “May my 
devotion “ys fall in the bud, but may I carry it forward into 
maturity 


Ten simple guentices on next Sunday’s lesson will be 
found in the ‘“‘ Study and Question Manual,” an eight-page 
a ag a’ the International Teacher-Tra ning 

sesteep, tr. W.C. Pearce, and published by The Sunday 
School Timee Co. Each pamphiet contains questions on the 
lessons of the entire Quarter, and will be supplied at 2 cents 
each, or $1 a hundred. 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Topic; Messages of Jesus. 


Lesson Story: The Good Samaritan. A Message 
about Kindness. 
Lesson Aim: Be Kind and Merciful to All Living 
Things. 
Golden Text: Blessed are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain mercy. 
Note.—Emphasize the Golden Text and new com- 


mandment as portions of the regtlar primary supple- 
mental lessons. 





INTRODUCTION. 


(Review Jesus’ message for the children and the 
message about forgiveness.) Whenever Jesus talked, 
some people received his messages gladly, like the 

soil, and wanted to obey them; others listened 
just to find fault; and some asked him a lot of ques- 
tions just to hear what he would say. He always 
had a good answer ready. 


LEsson. 


One day a lawyer, who had been listening, stood 
up and asked this question just to try Jesus: 
** Teacher, what shall { do to inherit eternal life ?” 
Jesus answered, ‘‘ What is the law [or command- 
ment]?” The man knew and repeated it (v. 27). 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Thou hast answered right: this do, and 
thou shalt live.” The lawyer was not satisfied, but 
asked another question, ‘‘ Who is my neighbor?” 
So Jesus told this story or parable (give the story in 
Bible language without interruption; then review, 
considering each character separately, journeyin 
alone from Jerusalem to Jericho). A simple sketc 
will make it more vivid, using lines to indicate the 
men. Allow the children to judge between them, 
and finally change the lines to initials PLS J. 

How many men took this journey? We do notknow 
their real names, but the first started alone, The 
road was 'onesome, and, when about half way on his 
journey, robbers caught him, stole his clothes and 

at him, and then ran away and left him lying there 
half dead (make a line), How many would choose to 
be this poor man ? 

Next comes a solemn man in clean white clothes 
(start at Jerusalem again), for he was a priest. As 
he walked along, he saw something lying in the road. 





“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL 






AVED LIFE 


—.._. 
GO ano DO LIKEWISE 


Perhaps he thought he might soil his clothes with a 
drop of blood if he touched the man, who seemed so 
near dead. Anyway the Priest By (write 
that) without helping him at all. How many choose 
to be like him? Notone? Why not? Get the chil- 
dren answer quite freely. ) : 

Still this ge man lay there, growing weaker and 
weaker; and before long another man came along, 
called a Levite, which means a priest’s helper (write 
Levite). When he saw something in the road he 
stopped and looked (add Looked). I suppose the 

r man was too weak even to speak, for that 
evite passed on without helping him any. How 
many would like to be the Levite ? , 

The poor man would have died soon if somebody 
else had not come along,—not a priest nor ‘a Levite, 
but a man called a Samaritan (write and teach the 
word, and show it in the lesson title). He was riding, 
but, when he saw something lying in the road, he got 
down from his mule and went to see what he could 
do. (Tell the story fully.) What do you think of 
him? No worder our lesson is named *‘ The Good 
Samaritan,” for he saved the man’s life (add Saved 
Life). How many would rather be like him? Of 
course you would, for he believed and did just what 
our motto teaches: 


** Do all the good you can 
To all the people you can, 
In every place you can, 
And all the ways you can, 
And just as long as you can.” 


When Jesus asked the lawyet which of the three 
acted most like a kind neighbor to this poor man, he 
said, ‘‘ He that showed mercy on him.” Was that 
right? Then Jesus said, ‘‘Go, and do thou like- 
wisd ** (add that short message). It makes us think 
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of another message of Jesus, our Golden 
Text, which we know y—** Blessed 
are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy ” (add the first clause). 

Children who are merciful and kind 
to the animals around home—who re- 
member to feed the cat, to put fresh 
water for the dog, to throw crumbs to the 
birds—will be ready to show kindness 
to suffering people when they have a 
chance. All who wish to be thoughtful 
and kind, like the good Samaritan, may 
come and put their initial under his 
name. Be watchful every day, and next 
Sunday you may tell what you have 
found to do, like the good Samaritan, 

Dear Jesus, 


‘* Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to others kind and good ; 
In all our work and all our play 
‘To grow more like thee every day.”’ 


Peoria, IL. 
< 


Need makes the neighbor. 
ad 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


S IN the last two lessons, so in this 
ots geane is teaching about his 
kingdom, and Luke has put this 

arable in a group of the sayings of 
Jesus about the kingdom. Jesus’ ques- 
joner was a professional interpreter of 
the law of Moses. Such Jesus also 
claimed to be. Youcan make his mean- 
ing clear by asking such questions as 
would naturally be asked in a company 
listening to the usual teaching of Jesus. 
These questions are: 
What is Eternal Life? Invite your 
upils to cite the instances in which 
Fora used that phrase, such as John 
3:15; 10: 28; 17:3; Matthew 25: 46. 
In'this instance, he meant by it member- 
shipin his kingdom. Compare Luke tro: 
28 with Mark 12:34. Recall to your pu- 
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ter he taught his disciples that the child- 
like spirit was essential to membership 
in his kingdom, and in the second les- 
son the forgiving spirit. Here he de- 
clares that the helpful, loving spirit 
brings one into that kingdom. John 
learned that lesson and taught it to 
others (x foue 4: 20, 21; §: 11, 12). 
How Can we Have Eternal Life? 
Jesus told the lawyer that he could find 
the answer to this question in the Old 
Testament. He had found itthere. He 
knew the answer already (v. 27). To 
another interpreter of the law Jesus 
himself quoted the same answer, and 
the scribe confessed that obedience to 
these commandments was true religion 
(Mark 12: 28-34). Love God supremely, 
love your neighbor as yourself, and you 
have eternal life, and even to know this 
is to have come nearer to the kingdom. 
Who is My Neighbor? The Jews held 
that their neighbors were of their own 
race, ‘tthe children of thy people” 
(Lev. 19 : 18). - They hated their ene- 
mies as a pious duty (Psa. 79 : 6, 7). 
But Jesus taught a new doctrine: ‘‘ Love 
your enemies ” (Matt. 5:44). The law- 
yer sought to lead him to interpret and 
defend his teaching. Jesus answered 
him by fixing his attention on ‘‘ a cer- 
tain man.” © nationality or religious 
belief is ascribed to him. e may have 
been a Jew or a Gentile, white, black, 
or yellow, rich or poor,—any man. The 
one fact which Jesus ‘mentioned about 
him was that he was in trouble and need 
(v. 30). That. fact, as Jesus led the 
lawyer toe acknowledge, gave the man 
a claim onevery one who knew his need, 
and only the one who responded to that 
claim was his neighbor. Hold the atten- 
tion of your pupils to this truth,—a dis- 
tinct truth of Christianity, which has 
broken down barriers between nations, 
and is melting away the icy walls be- 
tween sects and classes, transforming 
human society by bringing’ ¢very one 
to see in every other his neighbor. Show 
how Jesus illustrated this trath (Luke 
4: 25-27; Matt. 8.11, 12; John 4: 
40-42).. Show how the ‘apostles; slowly 
at first; but with irresistible enthusiasm 





pils that in the first lesson of this quar- 
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INDEPENDENCE 
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Life Insurance is Freedom 


From Present Anxiety and Future Worry 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Policy Provides Family Independence for the future. 
Funds for Education of Children. 
Freedom in use of present Income and Capital. 
Cash for later needs,and many other advantages. 


You Want the Best in Life Insurance 
The Prudential Has the Best for You. 


Write now, tell us how much you can afford to invest every year in Life Insurance, 


how much insurance you would like to obtain, and your age, and we will help you to a 
decision to your advantage. Address Dept. 126 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated 60 @ Stock Company by the State of Now Jereay 


JOHN P. DRYDEN, President 





Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


when once they came under the power 
of that truth, illustrated the meaning of 
this parable. Describe Philip preaching 
to the despised Samaritans (Acts 8: 
5-8), the Jews confessing that Gentiles 
could be saved (Acts 11 : 18), Barnabas 
and Paul declaring that Gentiles equally 
with Jews were entitled to all the gifts 
of God (Acts 13 : 45-48), and Paul preach- 
ing tha. race-barriers were to be forgot- 
ten in the presence of the common need 
of all to receive eternal life (Col. 3 : 11). 
This is the spirit of modern missions, 
which sees in every Chinaman, African, 
or Indian, the potential im of God, 
and therefore leads men and women to 
leave home and country to carry to all 
nations the gospel which, interpreted 
by love, will make the potential like- 
ness actual. It is the spirit which wel- 
comes to our country every peaceable 
and honest seeker for a home from what- 
ever land he comes, and hopes to bring 
him into the kingdom of God if he is not 
already in it. 
How Can We Express Love to Our 
Neighbor? Brotherhood meets first the 
need already felt and seen. The priest 
in the parable who by the suffer- 
ing man would not have refused to offer 
sacrifice for him if he were a Jew, for 
that was his business. He measured his 
obligation to men by his profession. 
That is a tou common mistake of minis- 
ters andchurches. The Levite, perhaps, 
would have done more, tor his calling 
was less exclusive. He was related to 
the priest somewhat as the sexton is to 
the minister. The one served at the 
altar, the other took care of the building. 
But he followed the example of his supe- 
rior. Then came along a Samaritan, 
whom the priest and the Levite de- 
spised. He knew nothing, asked noth- 
ing, about the wounded man. He saw 
his need, and met his immediate want, 
because he had a heart ready to sym- 
= with any one who needed his 


elp. 

. These were the characters which Jesus 
presented to the lawyer in courteous re- 
ply to his question, and asked him to 
decide for himself which was the neigh- 


‘| bor:) Not.the church-member, not the 


citizen of the elect nation, but the man 
outside of both, had ebeyed God’s law. 
The message of the story is to every 
one of us, ‘‘ Go, and do thou likewise.” 


BosTon, 
% 


No man-ever broke his back lifting 
his brother. 
rod 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Evangelism in Perea 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Luke 9: 
51 to 10: 37). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


Professor Bruce in his valuable com- 
mentary on the Gospel of Luke, calls 
| attention, under the suggestive caption 
| of ‘* The Twelve at School on the Way,” 
| to the great variety of interesting inci- 
dents which this Gospel gathers together 
at this stage of the ministry. He sounds 
the proper keynote. The attention of 
ar is eee directed to the 

welve. e uses these incidents for 
their good. He ministers to need where- 
ever he finds it, after his gracious habit, 
but the training of the Twelve is the 
central fact before us. 

There was an outward semblance to 
the earlier ministry in Galilee. Jesus 
could no longer carry on his public work 
in Galilee ; Yodea was even less open to 
him; he therefore began a leisurely 
movement here and there, among the 
villages across the Jordan, where he was 
perfectly free to move and act. 

Matthew 1g : 1, 2 describes the minis- 
try of these few months as one of heal- 
ing; Mark ro : r calls it a teaching 
ministry. In truth it was, as of old, a 
threefold ministry, one of healing, of 
teaching, and of preening. But Luke’s 
Gospel shows that teaching was pre- 
dominant, for the end of his ministry 








(9: 51) was in view. The objective 
of the journey was not the conversion 
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PEARLINE a 
great help in 
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clothes, as it 
does away with > 


all rubbing. 
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of Perea and its towns so much as the 
enlightening of the Twelve. , 

According to Luke’s Gospel Jesus 
cross-questioned several would-be disci- 
ples (9 : 57-62), making clear the motives 
which influenced them. His general 
word of exhortation was that the king- 
dom of God must be the supreme object 
of a disciple, No other interest should 
count against it. 

Luke alone preserves an account of 
the mission of the seventy disciples. It 
much resembled that of the Twelve over 
Galilee, but it was a broader. mission 
into a new region. Its real purpose is 
not wholly evident : whether to create a 
preparedness for the visits of Jesus; or 
to give to the disciples a foretaste of the 
experiences which they were soon to 
enter upon. The narrative ‘describes 
their joyful return and report of succéss. 
They were full of the thought of the 
power they had exercised ; Jesus bade 
them rather rejoice over the fact of be- 
ing men of the Spirit, belonging to that 
glorious class. Their powers were all 
exercised at second-hand ; “they were 
mere agents; their godlike traits of 
character were their own. . 

On one of these days a scribe, at- 
tracted by his teaching about the duty 
of man to his fellow-man, but inclined 
to split hairs, or else to take the current 
Jewish view that one’s neighbor was the 
nearest few, asked for a definition of 
neighborliness. This brought from the 
Master the immortal parable or example 
of the Good Samaritan. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference work, 
bearing on the | in the Gospels will be mailed 
by The Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for 
a two-cent stamp. 

Rhees, ‘‘ Life of Jesus” (§ 170, p. 300), 
and Edersheim (Book IV, chaps. 4, 5) 
describe this situation, the one in a 
word, the other at length. For the par- 
able one should consult Bruce, ‘‘ Para- 
bolic Teaching,” or any commentary on 
Luke. Farrar’s, in the Cambridge 
Bible, is helpful, so Abbott’s. 


III. QuEsTIONS FoR Stupy AND Discus- 
SION. 

‘Lo be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class. ] 

1. The Perwan Ministry. (1.) Why 
was it really necessary for Jesus and his 
following to abandon their accustomed 
haunts for so many months? (2.) For 
what kind of a people were they labor- 
in 





2 
4 The Objective of Jesus. (3.) Con- 
sider comneioe the probable purpose in 
his mind at this time which directed his 
movements. 

3. Would-be Disciples. (4.) Were 
any conditions of discipleship laid down 
by Jesus in his replies to the offers of 
the three men? (Luke 9g : 57-62.) 

4. The Mission of. the Seventy. (5.) 
Why seventy in number? (6.) Sent out 
for what purpose? (7.) What was the 
greatest result of their work, according 
to Jesus? 

5. The Good Samaritan. (8.) Whoof 
the three should have been quickest to 
serve the wounded man? (9.) What 
obstacles stood naturally in the Samari- 
tan’s way? (10.) What definition does 
the parable give to neighborliness ? 

BosTon, 
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[work oni Workers 


More Summer-School Help 
At Northfield ~~ 

The integral and very important feat- 
ure of Northfield’s twenty-fourth season 
will be the summer school for Sunday- 
school workers. This will be of special 
to all Sunday-school 
teachers and officers. The speakers 
and teachers are of the first rank. The 
school will be held July 21-29. Good 
accommodations are provided, and the 
cost is reasonable. The location as an 
outing-place could hardly be improved. 
The Green Mountains rise one above 
the other in the distance, and the foot- 
hills of the White Mountains come down 
almost to the Auditorium. On the hills 
and in the valleys are beautiful groves 
of pine, hemlock, maple, and chestnut. 
Nature has bestowed her gifts with lav- 
ish hand, and her unspoiled beauty 
flourishes on every side. 

The Northfield season extends from 
June to October. Its young men’s and 
oung women’s conferences, its schools 
or women’s foreign missionary societies 
and Sunday-school workers, its general 
conference for Christian workers, its 
post-conference addresses, its healthful 
climate, its rich beauty of natural sur- 
roundings, and its opportunities for 
clean, wholesome recreation and sports, 
make it very attractive for a summer 
outing. A, G. Moody, East Northfield, 
Mass., may be applied to for detailed 
information about any of these features. 


The Silver Bay Conference 


The board of manauies of the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement invites 
denominational missionary secretaries 
for young people’s work, and state, dis- 
trict, and metropolitan officers of Sun- 
day-school and young people’s organiza- 
tions, to spend ten days at Silver Bay, 
July 20-29, in conference and prayer 
concerning missionary work for the en- 
suing year. In addition to the above, 
an invitation is also extended to a lim- 
ited number of leaders of young people’s 
work in ‘ocal churches. 

The conference is intended as a train- 
ing school for leaders in the work of 
local churches and Sunday-schools. 

Among those who are expected to be 
present and participate in the program 
are the following well-known leaders: 
Robert E. Speer, President John ‘F. 
Goucher, Harry Wade Hicks, S. Earl 
Taylor, the Rev. Dr. A. L. Phillips, the 
Rev. Dr. R. P. Mackay, Dr. T. H. P. 
Sailer, the Rev. F. P. Haggard, John 
W. Wood, Harry S. Myers, Dr. F. C. 
Stephenson, the Rev. Dr. Charles R. 
Watson, the Rev. Dr. W. R. Lambuth, 
and Dr. Howard B. Grose. 

In addition to the above speakers, re- 
turned missionaries from nearly all of 
the mission fields, many well-known 
editors of religious papers, prominent 
— and a number of experi- 
enc teachers of mission and Bible 
study classes will be present. 

Railroad rates of one and one-third 
fare on the certificate plan are offered 
by the Trunk Line, New England and 
Canadian Lines. Twenty-five cents will 





_ becharged by the Passenger Association 


for signing each person’s certificate. 

Inquiries may be addressed to Mr. W. 
Scott Corlis, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


At Pocono Pines, Pa. 

At the Eastern School of Method, at 
Pocono Pines, August 6-9, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Sabbath-School Association 
has ‘arranged for a first-class list of 
specialists for the instruction of teachers 
in methods and Bible study. Among 
these may be mentioned President 
George B. Stewart of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, Margaret Slattery of 
Massagehusetts, io csetar E. Morris Fer- 
gue of New Jersey, Professor Alfred 

ope Garrett of Haverford College, and 


‘ Misses Ermina C. Lincoln, Cora N. 


Coates, and Amanda Landes of Penn- 
sylvania. The Pennsylvania State Sab- 
bath-School Association, 1414 South 
Penn Square, Philadelphia, will gladly 
send any information needed. 


THE SUNDAY 
Convention Calendar 


West Virginia School of Methods, at 
Morgantown. ..... June 29 to July 7 
Arkansas, Seventh District Training 


School, at Searcy. ...... .July 1-7 
New Jersey School of Methods, at 
Asbury Park. . - July 7-14 


New York School of Religious Teaching, 
at Chautauqua. . July 9-21 ; 30 to Aug. 11 
Iowa, Sixth District Training School, 


at Clear Lake ....... . July 10-16 
Mexico, National, at Puebla. . . . July 11-16 
Rhode Island Summe: School, at 

North Scituate. ..... . . July 14-21 
North Dakota Summer School, at 

Devil's Lake . ..... .. .July 18-22 
Massachusetts Summer School, at 

NeocthGeid . oo 6 tic 8 eo 8% July 21-30 
Tennessee, Third District Training 

School, at Monteagle ..... July 22-31 
Michigan Summer School, at Lake 

Orion ....... «July 26 to August 5 
Pennsylvania, Eastern Summer School, 


at Pocono Pines ....... August 6-9 
New Jersey, Jewish Summer School, 
at Atlantic City . .... . . August 8-11 


Iowa, at Council Bluffs. . . . . .June 20-22 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburg School of 

Methods, at Pittsburg. .. . .Jume 25-29 
Mississippi, at Kosciusko . . . . . June 26-28 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, July 15. How can I be a true 
friend? (Prov. 17:17; 18:24; 27: 
9,17,19; Eccl. 4:9, 10 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Ruth and Naomi (Ruth 1 : 14-18). 
TuEs.—David and Jonathan (1 Sam. 18 : 


1-4). 
WED.—David and Nahash (2Sam. to: 1, 2). 
‘THURS.—David and Hiram (1 Kings 5: 


I-12). 
Fri.—Paul and Epaphroditus (Phil. 2 : 


25-30). 
SAT.—Paul and Timothy (1 Cor. 16: 10- 
16). ' J 











Cite Scriptures in which Jesus calls Himself 
our friend. 


Tell why Christians’ friendships are truest. 


Give the best example you can of true friend- 
ship. 


[ [CRIENDSHIP is not a new idea. It 
is as old as man. The principles 
on which it rests are not new prin- 

ciples. They are imbedded in human 

nature and are in one measure or an- 
other native toevery human heart. The 
ideals of friendship embodied in the 








Knows Now 
Doctor Was Fooled_by His Own Case for a 
Time 


It’s easy to understand how ordinary 
people get fooled by coffee when doctors 
themselves sometimes forget the facts. 

A physician speaks of his own experi- 
ence: 

‘*T had used coffee for years and really 
did not exactly believe it was injuring 
me although I had palpitation of the 
heart every day. 

‘* Finally one day a severe and almost 
fatal attack of heart trouble frightened 
me and I gave up both tea and coffee, us- 
ing Postum instead and since that time 
1 have had absolutely no heart palpita- 
tion except on one or two occasions when 
I tried a small quanity of coffee which 
caused severe irritation and proved to 
me I must let it alone. 

‘*When we began using Postum it 
seemed weak—that was because we did 
not make it according to directions—but 
now we put a little bit of butter in the 
pot when boiling and allow the Postum 
to boil full fifteen minutes which gives 
it the proper rich flavor and the deep 
brown color. 

‘*T have advised a great many of my 
friends‘and patients to leave off coffee 
and drink Postum,‘in fact I daily give 
this advice.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Many thousands of physicians use 
Postum in place of tea and coffee in their 
own homes and prescribe it to patients. 
‘* There’s a reason.” 

A remarkable little book ‘The Road 
to Wellville” can be found in pkgs. 
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selections for this meeting are all from 
Qld Testament Books, ees the 
conceptions and practises of the Jewish 
people long before Christ. In those days 
men knew what it was to be friends, and 
the noblest thoughts about friendship 
had been crystallized in the homely 
wisdom of the common proverbs of the 


eople. 
peop “ 


A true friend is one who loves at all 
times, not in fair weather only or when 
his love is returned. God showed his 
friendship for us in loving us even when 
we did not love him; and we only loved 
him because he first loved us. His 
friendship for us created in us a friend- 
ship for him. And even when from be- 
ing his friends we foolishly wander away, 
he does not withdraw his love. The 
good Shepherd, said Jesus, leaves his 
security and s out after the shee 

that is lost. This is true friendship. It 
never dies. Nothing can destroy it on 
earth and it lasts forever. ° 


% 


‘** They sin who tell us Love can die, 
With life all other passions fly ; 
All others are but vanity. 
In heaven ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor avarice in the vaults of hell ; 
Earthly, these passions of the earth, 
They perish where they had their birth. 


But Love is indestructible ; 

Its holy flame forever burneth ; 

From heaven it came, to heaven return- 
eth. 

Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times oppressed, 

It here is tried and purified, 

Then hath in heaven its perfect rest ; 

It soweth here with toil and care, 

But the harvest-time of love is there.’’ 


Friendship of the true sort will accord- 
ingly :make petulance and ill temper 
impossible. ‘‘He was a true man,” said 
one of a friend who was gone. 
immense trials in his home, but he was 
a true friend and he met them with 
patience and gpotienae and love. The 
quality of self-contro] and of perfect 


‘* He had | 
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thoughtfulness of others was, I think, 
due to the experience through which he 
passed in hisown home.” Perfect friend- 
ship casts out other things besides fear. 
It casts out selfishness and bad temper 
and sin. ‘ 


No test camb® too great for true friend- 
ship. From the beginning the ideals of 
duration among men have been the love 
of brother for brother and of mother for 
child. But it is the purity and strength 
of friendship love that makes these re- 
lations so holy and so enduring, and that 
love is above all relationships. There 
are brothers who are not friends. But 
to be friends is to be brothers and more. 

% 

Gladness and strength come from true 
friendship. The mere thought of the 
friend brings joy to one’s heart. Duty 
may separate a man from his friend and 
keep them separated, but separation 
cannot destroy the security or the sweet- 
ness of their love, and when they meet 
or write, or when they are separate and 
simply think of one another it quickens 
the facuelties and makes each a more 
capable and efficient man. 

“ , 

Friends are good for emergencies. 
When one falls, says the wise man, it is 
well for him if he has a friend with him 
to lift him up. When travelers climb 
the Alps it is good for them to be roped 
each to a trustworthy guide. nd 
friends are good for the moral emergen- 
cies. We all need them to reveal us to 
ourselves., A friendship is like the mir- 
ror of aclear and calm pool. We look 
into a true friendship and we see our- 
selves, our need and shortcoming ; and 
if a friendship is at all faithful it will 
sometimes make wounds. If these mar 
the friendship, that is evidence that the 
friendship was not true. 

“ 


Above all is the great Friend. ‘‘ There’s 
not a friend like the-lowly Jesus, no-not 


one, no not one.” 


Is He my friend? Am I His friend ? 




















have never 


DR.GRENFELLS 
NEW BOOK 


NOW READY 








Off the Rocks: Stories of the Deep- 
Sea Fisher-Folk of Labrador. 
stories» from the pen of Wilfred -T, 
Grenfell are vivid pictures of Labrador 
life with its hardships and dangers. Be- 
sides the stories which appeared in The 
Sunday School Times, there are a num- 
ber (over one-third of the book) which 
before been published. 
203 pages; cloth bound; $1.00 postpaid. 


These 


Tue Sunpay Scuoo.t Times. Company, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














INTRODUCTION BY 
HENRY VAN DYKE 

















THE POLICEMAN 
7SPOT- 





This brilliant man walks up and dewn 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught cen beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 
gona housekeeping. No matter how 

ne the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 
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The New 
Lesson Pictures 





A paragraph of descriptive 
matter on the back of each 
illustration in The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Pictures 





publication house, or from 


This paragraph tells, in a few words, just what scholar 
and teacher will be glad to know about the picture, 
and the way it applies to the lesson. The price remains 
the same—1i0 cents for a quarter’s set of pictures and a 
map; 40 cents a year. Order from your denominational 


The Sunday School Times Company, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Heart Palpitation 










ts caused by generation of gas tn the 
stomach, Cocapont sheusbe-alt queen, 


_ MURRAY'S 
GHARCOAL TABLETS 
ate made of purest charcoal. Try 
them for palpitation of the heart, dys- 
pepaia, and fadigestion, 

FOR 1 stam: 
box a." a a Ca — 
A. J. Ditman:; Aster House, N.Y. 





Read Prudential A‘viitionent 





The Doctor’s Wife 
Agrees with Him About Food 


A trained nurse savs: ‘‘ In the practise 
of my profession I have found so man 

ints in favor of Grape-Nuts food that 

unhesitatingly recommend it to all my 
patients. 

‘*It is delicate and pleasing to the pal- 
ate (an essential in foed for the sick) and 
can be adapted to all ages, being softened 
with milk or cream for babies or the aged 
when deficiency of teeth renders masti- 
cation impossible. For fever patients or 
those on liquid diet I find Grape-Nuts 
and albumen water very nourishing and 
refreshing. This recipe is my own idea 
and is made as ‘vilows: Soak a tea- 
spoonful of Grape-Nuts in a glass of 
water for an hour, strain and serve with 
the beaten white of an egg and a spoon- 
ful of fruit juice or flavoring. This 
affords a great deal of nourishment that 
even the weakest stomach can assimilate 
without any distress. 





‘in modern English is a Bible 
for old and young alike. It 
brings home the familiar 
truths and sacred promises 
with added power; it fascinates the*whild 
by telling the story in language he can per- 
fectly understand. 


For sale by all booksellers and publishers, 


Our interesting Book. Sent Free— “The 
Story of the American Standard Bible” explains 
the need of revision how it was made, and shows 
and describes the many styles of the American 
Standard Bible. Send name on postal for a copy. 





ae | 
‘ 7 a an fee 





Thos. Neilson & Sons, 
37 AEast 18th Street, New York 











y| THE, GENUINE MEREELY BELL § 


most perfect, hig class bells in the world. 
Menesly & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘Troy P. O.. N.Y. 


ome BELLS: =. 


Peal UcSuane Bar Feonsay Co., Ba.tmone, Ms., U3. 


$75 Round Trip to North 
Coast Land 


From Chicago to Seattle, Tacoma or Port- 
land and return. Every day this summer. 
Stop-overs permitted for a side trip through 
Yellowstone National Park and at other in- 
teresting points. Low rates for these and 
many other interesting trips via the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

A trip to the North Pacific Coast is unsur- 











y husband is a physician and he 
uses Grape-Nuts himself and orders it 
many times for his patients. 

‘* Personally I regard a dish of Grape- 
Nuts with fresh or stewed fruit as the 
ideal breakfast for anyone—well or sick.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle | 
Creek, Mich, 

In any case of stomach trouble, nervous 
prostration or brain fag, a ten days’ trial 
of Grape-Nuts will work wonders toward | 
nourishing’ and rebuilding, and in this 
way ending the trouble. ‘*There’s a 
reason” and trial proves. 

Look in pkgs for the famous little 
book, ** The Road to Wellville.”” - 


| scenery. 


passed for its vast panorama of wonderful 
To these attractions are added 
untold agricultural and commercial oppor- 
tunities. 

Choice of routes—via St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, Omaha or Kansas City. Go one 
way and return another. 

Descriptive folders free. Geo, J. Lincoln, 
Commercial Agent, 818 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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ity, wor _ court. 
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t Se cad maneal ystem ow v m4 
ee ne cea’ 


LOANED FREE 


#2-Page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
‘or Camp Meetings and evangelistic services. 
The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


DESREE COURSES ATHOME. Write President 
Cc. J. Burton, Coristian College, Oskaloosa, la. 





















vertisers whose goods you want by men- 
tioning The Sunday School Times when 


Introduce yourself to some of the | 
you write. 





elle 








Advertisement. 
it will pay you. 


Read Prudential 











The best place for 


REST, RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION 


at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them 


Write for Illustrated Folder 
and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Alway Open On the Beach 















(Lesson for July 15) JUNE 30, 1906 . 


Pears 


Learn to say “ Pears’” 
when you ask for soap. 
There are other soaps, of 
course, but Pears’ is best 
for you and matchless for 
the complexion. 

You can buy Pears’ everywhere. 





RATET 


ENNENS ‘x 


CUM 











expense) and @m 
your church 
will never 

k totheold 








service. e TRY THEM FREE 
started individual service; have the best on have 
laced it in the most churches. Ask for our list 
Sooo satisfied congregations. Send for free catalogue. 
Return outfit at our exp 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 
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tieffed 


not 8 
7th St. Rochester, N.Y, 
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Outdoors, Indoors 
«a? Up the Chimney 


By Charles Mclivaine 


Author of ‘1000 American Fungi” 








If you know a growing boy 
whose eyes are just getting big 
as the world’s wonders open up, 
give him this book. Or, an alert, 
wide-awake girl, either, for that 
matter. The author discusses 
everyday things in a most 
happy way, and at the same 
time gives scores of useful facts, 
as, for instance, a remedy for 
the effects of ‘‘ poison ivy.” 


Iilustrated. 75 cents, net, postpatd. 
Sa School Times Co. 
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Entered at the Pust-oflice at Philadelphia as 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include ee 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. " ; 
One copy, or any number o 
$1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, 54> - ats 
: ne free copy addi- 
Free Copies  tionsi will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 
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1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Niagara Falls 9. Hours from New York via New York Central Lines 














